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THE INDIANA EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 


The organization of the Indiana Educational Research Council grew 
out of the belief that school systems have many common problems 
which can be studied on a cooperative basis and that the results can be 
shared among the participating administrators. In the past, a variety 
of groups and organizations have worked on school administrative 
problems in Indiana. For a number of years the Indiana City and 
Town Superintendents Association had several active research commit- 
tees which devoted a great deal of study to problems of Indiana school 
systems, particularly to those problems which arose out of the depres- 
sion period. 

The Indiana State Teachers Association has maintained a research 
division which publishes an annual series of research bulletins devoted 
largely to school finance, teachers’ salaries, enrollment trends, and 
similar problems of statewide interest. A number of special commis- 
sions and survey committees have studied and reported on many aspects 
of education in Indiana. These research activities, however, have 
dealt with the day-to-day problems of the practicing school adminis- 
trator only in a limited and, for the most part, a sporadic fashion. 

Several informally organized groups of superintendents have met 
together more or less regularly for a number of years to discuss their 
common problems and to share their experiences, but these groups 
have not attempted to study these problems in a systematic manner. 
There is an apparent need for continuing study of those problems 
which the school administrator faces in his efforts to meet the daily 
demands of his school system. The Indiana Educational Research 
Council was organized to meet this need. 

The Indiana Educational Research Council was organized and the 
first conference held at Indiana University, June 13-15, 1948. City 
school superintendents from southern and central Indiana constituted 
the organizing group. The conference period was devoted to informal 
discussion of administrative problems common to the group and to 
organizing the council on a ‘permanent basis. The second conference 
of the council was held May 1-3, 1949, at Canyon Inn, McCormick’s 
Creek State Park. Reports of committees, discussion of problems, 
and consideration of research projects constituted the program of 
the second conference. 

This report is an attempt to analyze and to evaluate the proceed- 
ings of the two conferences. The materials are presented not as 
research reports but, rather, as a basis for cooperative study of prob- 
lems which are common to the administrators of Indiana school sys- 
tems. They are of general value insofar as the important elements of 
the problems are revealed and promising approaches to their solution 
are indicated. 

R. W. HOLMSTEDT 
Professor of Education 
Indiana University 
Research Coordinator 
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INTRODUCTION 


The basic problems of school administration are common to all 
school systems. The development of instructional programs, the or- 
ganization of schools, the selection, assignment, and supervision of staff 
personnel, the provision of plant facilities, equipment, and supplies, the 
maintenance of constructive relationships between the school and com- 
munity, and the securing of adequate financial support present a mul- 
titude of problems which the administrator must solve in some manner 
or other in his day-to-day task of “running” a school system. 

There is a commonly accepted body of principles and a variety of 
tested procedures which may be applied to the problems of each of the 
areas of administration. The problems, however, vary in scope and 
character from school system to school system, and they must be 
attacked within the framework of greatly differing social and economic 
conditions, local attitudes, educational traditions, and political relation- 
ships. The successful administrator must continually adapt basic prin- 
ciples and procedures to the conditions of his own school system. Fre- 
quently he has little to guide and assist him except his own experience 
and imagination, or he may draw on the experience of his fellow admin- 
istrators who have faced similar problems. In this process there is 
much of the trial-and-error type of procedure which often results in 
success, but perhaps quite as often fails in attaining satisfactory solu- 
tions. There is need, therefore, for a great deal of study of the 
“practical” problems of administration. 

Principles based on sound educational theory and tested procedures 
of organization and administration are fundamental to the successful 
operation of the school system. It is the application of principles 
and the adaptation of procedures that so often baffle the administrator. 
He wants the “know-how” with which he can approach his problems 
with reasonable confidence of success. Usually there are several ways 
in which a particular problem may be solved. The administrator, how- 
ever, is seldom in a position to experiment; he must select some one 
approach and follow through with it. Consequently, there is little 
opportunity under ordinary circumstances to discover the most effective 
procedure for a given set of conditions. 

The techniques of experimentation have limited application to ad- 
ministrative problems. The common approach has been to compare 
and evaluate practices among similar school systems and from such 
comparisons to formulate guiding principles or to determine the most 
effective procedures. Insofar as the factors affecting the problem are 
common and operate in a similar manner in the situations being com- 
pared, generalizations derived from such analyses have validity. Their 
application to other situations, however, will depend upon similarity in 
the basic elements of the problem. Usually some adaptation is neces- 
sary, even in school systems which appear on the surface to present 
almost identical needs and conditions. 

Cooperative study of common problems in school systems which 
operate under similar social and economic conditions and which have 
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comparable resources with which to meet their needs affords a promis- 
ing approach to the development of effective administrative practice. 
While the results obtained may not be as precise and clear-cut as those 
obtained from controlled experimentation, the process is much less com- 
plicated. There are, of course, opportunities to conduct controlled experi- 
mental studies on a cooperative basis, and this approach should be 
utilized whenever it is practical. At best, the possibilities of experi- 
mentation in typical school systems is limited; therefore, a more simple 
technique must be used. Analysis of common problems and the factors 
affecting them, comparison of procedures and practices in handling 
the problems in different school systems, and evaluation of results in 
terms of accepted criteria should provide a better understanding of 
the fundamentals of school administration and lead to the development 
of more effective practices than is likely to result from the mere 
exchange of experiences which occurs through such media as confer- 
ences, conventions, and articles in professional magazines or through 
casual, informal, personal contacts. 

Research requires some type of organization to insure continuity 
and to coordinate the work of collecting and evaluating data. The 
typical school system does not have the personnel and facilities for 
the technical aspects of research, and the busy administrator can 
hardly take the time from the many details which demand his attention 
to study in a systematic fashion the problems with which he is con- 
fronted. It is necessary to bring the technical facilities for research 
to bear on the practical problems of administration in the setting in 
which the problems arise and must be solved. A cooperative research 
council provides the machinery and facilities for meeting this need. By 
combining the research facilities of a university school of education 
with the resources of a group of school systems it is possible to work 
cooperatively on problems with profit to both the institution and the 
school systems. A simple, flexible organization can be set up for co- 
ordinating the work, and adaptations can be made to varying condi- 
tions and needs as they arise. 

The efforts of such an organization may be directed toward im- 
proving practices within the local group, or comprehensive studies 
may be undertaken which will produce findings of a more general 
application. The choice will be determined by the resources available 
and the interests of the group. In either case, the primary objective 
is to improve practice. Any contribution to the attainment of this 
objective, whether it be of local importance or general application, is 
valuable. It is only through the continuous study of the problems en- 
countered in the operation of school systems that administrative 
practice can be improved and, concomitantly, that the educational op- 
portunities of children and youth can be broadened and enriched. 

The organization of the Indiana Educational Research Council 
has been conditioned by several factors considered to have some bear- 
ing on achieving the purposes of the Council. 

First, the participating school systems should be as similar in 
size and type as possible. Administrative practices are affected by 
many elements which vary greatly among school systems. The way 
in which a problem is handled in a large industrial city with an 
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elaborate administrative organization in the schools, a staff of special- 
ists, and abundant facilities for research will necessarily be quite dif- 
ferent from that in a small city system which is the center of a rich 
agricultural area with perhaps one or two small industrial establish- 
ments and in which the administrative staff of the schools consists 
of the superintendent and a few principals. The problems may be 
similar and the objectives the same, but the conditions are different and 
the procedures will vary accordingly. 

Second, in order to facilitate the work of the Council, the participat- 
ing school systems should not be too widely separated. The time 
and expense involved in getting together for conferences and maintain- 
ing the contacts necessary to working cooperatively on a problem 
should be kept to a reasonable minimum. Also, since coordination of 
the council activities was to be done at Indiana University, it was felt 
that the University should be near the center of the participating school 
systems. 

Third, the group should be large enough to afford some variety 
in conditions and practices but not so large as to require elaborate 
organizational machinery or to prevent intimate personal relation- 
ship. It was agreed that participation should be limited to 25 or 30 
school systems. 

Fourth, the success of such an organization is dependent upon the 
active interest of the participants. It is hardly possible to carry on 
a cooperative enterprise unless all of those involved are willing and 
able to contribute a share to the common purposes. The study of school 
problems requires time, thought, and energy directed by a critical 
attitude toward current practices. The individual administrator may 
not be able to give much time and attention to research, and in most 
school systems little or no assistance will be available. By pooling 
resources in cooperative study, a great deal more can be accomplished 
than is possible when individuals work alone. Active interest and a 
critical viewpoint on the part of the participants are the ingredients 
necessary to the success of cooperative research. 

The analysis and evaluation of administrative problems presented 
in the following sections of this report should be interpreted in terms 
of the characteristics of the school systems represented by the partici- 
pating administrators. The group consists of small and medium-size 
city school systems located in southern and central Indiana. Fourteen 
cities are in the group of 10,000 to 30,000 population, and seven cities 
are between 5,000 and 10,000 population. The staffs range from 50 
to 200 teachers and principals. In the majority of these school sys- 
tems, the superintendent has no administrative assistant other than a 
secretary. A few of the larger systems have a person in charge of 
business administration who carries the title of auditor, controller, 
or business manager; several have general elementary supervisors; and 
all have one or more special supervisors who teach and supervise in 
art, music, and other subject fields. None of these school systems 
has an organized research division. In a few cases a member of the 
teaching staff is responsible for supervising the testing program. The 
majority of the elementary principals in these school systems teach 
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part or full time. The high school principals may have assistant 
principals, most of whom have charge of guidance activities and other 
pupil personnel functions. Clerical assistance is limited to the minimum 
needs in practically all cases. 

It is obvious that the administrators of these schools have little 
in the way of personnel and facilities with which to analyze and evaluate 
their programs or to study their basic problems. The superintendent 
and the principals are occupied with the details of administration and 
have little time or energy to devote to any type of research activities. 
In a few cases, groups of teachers and principals have worked on 
local problems mainly in the areas related to curriculum development. 
These projects have been valuable, but generally the lack of technical 
services and clerical assistance has limited the activities considerably. 

As may be expected, the school systems vary in the scope and 
quality of their educational programs. Financial resources range from 
lew to above the average of Indiana city school systems, but none can 
be classified as a wealthy system. The teaching staffs generally are 
well trained and have an average of 12 to 15 years or more of teaching 
experience. Plant facilities vary from very poor to good, with a 
large percentage of the buildings rating below satisfactory on accepted 
building standards. All but two of the cities are county seats of 
their respective counties; only one is located in a large metropolitan 
azea. All have some industry, but none are dependent on a single large 
industry. All are trading centers for the surrounding agricultural 
area. These cities are relatively free from the acute social and eco- 
nomic problems that are so often encountered in large industrial 
centers with heterogeneous populations. Generally, they may be ac- 
cepted as typical of small and medium-size Midwestern cities. The 
school systems will rate as average or above for cities of this size and 
type. 

Variations in size, financial resources, community factors, and 
administrative organization should afford the opportunity to analyze 
a number of factors which affect administrative practice, but at the 
same time the studies undertaken can have practical applications in 
all or most of the member school systems. In this report the analysis 
and interpretation of the problems discussed in the conference sessions 
have been made from this viewpoint. Applications to large city school 
systems or to small town and rural systems would no doubt require 
considerable modification in principles and practices which may be 
valid for the small and medium-size cities included in the membership 
of the Council. 


IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION 


There is probably no aspect of administration that presents greater 
difficulty to the administrator of the typical small city school system 
than does the improvement of instruction. Success in this field re- 
quires a high level of educational leadership, a broad knowledge of 
the basic elements of an educational program, and competence in the 
techniques of supervision. By its very nature, the job cannot be re- 
duced to systematic routines; there is need for continuous adaptation 
and adjustment to changing needs and different personalities. Seldom 
are the resources adequate to attack the problem on all fronts; it must 
be a campaign of small advances toward a goal which is seldom, if 
ever, reached. The task is never done, for the school is a growing 
and developing institution which must be adapted to the demands of 
a changing society and at the same time continuously modified in 
accord with the findings of an expanding science of education and the 
insights of a developing philosophy of education. 

In a school system where the administrative and supervisory per- 
sonnel is limited, much of the burden of administering the instructional 
program falls on the superintendent of schools. In the small city 
school systems represented in the Research Council, the superintendent 
is responsible not only for general policies and the over-all organiza- 
tion and coordination of the instructional program, but also for most, 
if not all, of the administrative and supervisory leadership. In these 
cities the majority of elementary principals teach part or full time; 
general supervisors are employed in only three or four of the larger 
systems; persons designated as special supervisors are in reality 
itinerant teachers rather than supervisors; and the typical high school 
principal appears to be more concerned with the routines of adminis- 
tration than with the supervision of instruction. It becomes neces- 
sary, therefore, for the superintendent to assume many of the functions 
of supervision, which are carried by specialized staff personnel in 
larger school systems. The best of teaching staffs require super- 
visory leadership if their activities are to be pointed toward common 
goals and their efforts are to result in maximum achievement of 
objectives. Giving the time and energy necessary for effective leader- 
ship is a difficult problem for the superintendent of schools. 


Persistent Problems 


Analysis of the problems involved in the administration of in- 
struction as reported by the superintendents participating in the con- 
ference discussions indicates that there are several areas that are com- 
mon to all of the school systems. Those which appear to be most 
persistent and difficult are: (1) improving the competence of in- 
dividual teachers; (2) organizing and directing the teaching staff for 
program planning and curriculum development; and (3) coordinating 
the efforts of individuals and groups of teachers so as to produce an 
integrated program of instruction which is adapted to pupil needs at 
all levels of the school system. 
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There are, of course, other administrative functions which directly 
affect instruction, such as: (1) selection and assignment of teachers; 
(2) provision of adequate building facilities; (3) selection, purchase, 
and distribution of supplies and teaching materials; and (4) provision of 
a variety of auxiliary services such as health, library, transportation, 
attendance, etc. These functions contribute to and facilitate instruc- 
tion, but successful utilization of the professional resources of the 
teaching staff is dependent upon the personal leadership of the admin- 
istrator and supervisor. The three problem areas enumerated above 
require the direct participation of the administrator, and, in the mem- 
ber school systems, the major responsibility falls on the superintendent. 

The problems of improving instruction are interrelated and cannot 
be solved on an isolated basis. While much can be done to assist in- 
dividual teachers to improve their work, this does not, by any means, 
solve the over-all problems of program planning, curriculum develop- 
ment, and integration of instructional activities. The latter requires 
the coordinated efforts of all members of the teaching staff. A su- 
perior instructional program is more than the sum of the contributions 
of a few outstanding individual teachers. It is the product of the 
cooperative efforts of the administration, the teaching staff, and the 
school patrons. The problem of the superintendent is to organize 
and direct these efforts toward achieving common purposes. 


Assisting Individual Teachers 


The competence of the teacher is the most important factor in 
attaining the objectives of an educational program. While a program 
should be the product of cooperative group effort, it becomes the 
responsibility of individua] teachers to put the program in operation 
through the media of instructional activities appropriate to their 
respective grades or subjects. If a teacher lacks the necessary knowl- 
edge and skill to direct learning activities in an effective manner or 
has difficulties in putting a program into operation, it falls to the lot 
of the administrator or supervisor to assist the teacher in overcoming 
the deficiency or difficulty. 

The process is essentially one which involves a personal relation- 
ship between the supervisor and the teacher as well as those relation- 
ships which may develop as a product of group activity. It is first 
necessary to find out what the difficulty may be and then to assist 
the teacher in overcoming it. Normally, this is considered to be the 
function of the principal or supervisor; but in the smaller school sys- 
tems with a limited supervisory staff, the superintendent must fre- 
quently assume the role of the supervisor. In these circumstances 
it is a problem for the administrator to find time for the observation 
and conferences which are necessary if he is to understand the teacher’s 
difficulties and to aid the teacher in planning remedial procedures. 

Many experienced teachers are reluctant to try new methods or 
have difficulty in utilizing new curriculum materials. There appear 
to be four basic factors which contribute to this condition: 


1. The tendency for repetitive activities to become habitual 
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2. The feeling of insecurity which results from a new and untried 
procedure 


3. The lack of professional knowledge and skill 
4. Inadequate facilities and unfavorable teaching environment 


As teachers follow the same pattern or method, use the same type 
of teaching materials, and work in a school environment that changes 
little or none year after year, the tendency to adhere to old practices 
becomes stronger and stronger. Changing these habits requires per- 
sistent effort on the part of the teacher and often a great deal of 
patient help from the administrator or supervisor. Encouraging the 
teacher to try new methods, changing the teaching environment, pro- 
viding new equipment and materials, and employing constructive 
methods of evaluation are incentives to modify teaching habits. The use 
of other teachers as examples, when properly approached, also provides 
an incentive to change. It is highly important that the efforts of 
the teacher to change habitual practices should be successful; failure 
is quite likely to result in stronger adherence to the old practices. 

The feeling of insecurity which results from a new and untried 
procedure tends to make the teacher hesitant to carry through with new 
methods. The fear of the consequences of possible failure may be 
strong. 

There is also the uncertainty as to the acceptance of a new pro- 
cedure by school patrons and the administration. The reaction of 
colleagues to teaching methods which depart from the traditional prac- 
tices of the school may be a deterring factor. The administrator or 
supervisor can do much to allay these feelings of insecurity and fear 
by encouraging teachers to experiment, by giving recognition and credit 
to new practices which are successful, and, perhaps most important of 
all, by supporting the teacher if there is criticism from colleagues and 
patrons. Assistance should be given the teacher to avoid failure and 
achieve success. 

The third element which inhibits change is the lack of necessary 
knowledge and skill on the part of the teacher. Modern school prac- 
tices are more complex and require a much broader knowledge of the 
fundamentals of education and a greater variety of teaching skills 
than is required by the traditional subject-matter teaching, which 
emphasized memorization of textbook assignments, recitation, and 
drill. Many experienced teachers who have followed traditional methods 
find themselves lost when it comes to developing programs which in- 
volve pupil-planned group activities, units of study which require the 
use of many types of materials and learning aids, and a less formal 
organization of classroom activities. The problem here is to provide 
the opportunity to acquire the requisite knowledge and skill and to 
assist the teacher in putting them into practice. This is one of the 
purposes of an in-service training program. 

Among the more common handicaps to good teaching are the 
lack of supplies and materials, obsolete furniture and equipment, and 
inadequate building facilities. In many school systems these condi- 
tions are the accumulated result of years of neglect. Schools had 
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hardly recovered from the effects of the depression when the dis- 
rupting influences of the war period became operative. Increased 
demands on school personnel and facilities for war services, short- 
ages of labor and materials, and sharply increasing prices resulted 
in deterioration of physical facilities and depletion of supplies and 
materials. Postwar inflation has added to the problem of making 
up the accumulated shortages in that financial support has lagged 
behind the continued rise in costs. It will take several years of careful 
planning together, with considerable increase in financial support, for 
many of the school systems to provide the kind of facilities that are 
required for a high quality of teaching service. In several of the 
member school systems well organized plans of restoration and re- 
habilitation of facilities have been initiated. These contribute much 
to the improvement of teaching. 

Analysis of the efforts of superintendents of schools to improve 
the competence of individual teachers indicates that much can be 
accomplished through group activities. Teachers learn from each 
other, and there is the added incentive of cooperative work on common 
problems. Committee work on curriculum revision need not be limited 
to the production of course of study materials. Teachers who par- 
ticipate can devise improved methods of utilizing the new curriculum 
materials and can pass their experiences on to others. Group study 
of school and community problems provides the foundation of improved 
teaching. Workshops and professional courses conducted within the 
system and pointed toward recognized local needs offer opportunities 
to teachers to acquire basic knowledge and skills and to relate them 
directly to their current teaching problem. 

Several group projects conducted in member school systems indi- 
cate that these activities have great potentialities in promoting teacher 
growth. Although it is not necessary that the administrator direct such 
projects or participate personally in them, it is necessary that he 
initiate, promote, and assist in the organization of the group activity; 
and, once the activity is under way, that he give every assistance to 
facilitating the work. 

Providing for interclassroom visitation or visits to other school 
systems is another device that contributes to teacher growth. The 
majority of the member school systems have policies which provide 
substitute service for teachers who desire to observe the work of other 
teachers. This, of course, is a prerequisite to any extensive use of 
visitation. Taking care of travel expenses may also be necessary if 
other school systems are to be visited. Visitation with no particular 
objective in mind probably has little value other than to provide some 
diversion from school routine. The administrator can do a great deal 
in helping the teacher get the maximum value from visiting and ob- 
serving other teachers by directing him to classrooms where his par- 
ticular problems have been dealt with successfully. The old super- 
visory method of set teaching demonstrations appears not to be used 
in the member school systems, but it might well be revived in modified 
form by arranging opportunities for teachers to observe and study 
examples of outstanding work in a local school or in neighboring 
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school systems. Several superintendents reported good results from 
this method. There is need, however, to select the teacher to be visited 
with care and to arrange the details of the visitation with tact. 
The method is probably most successful when it grows out of group study 
of a problem where it offers a possible solution to needs recognized by 
the teachers themselves. 

The most difficult problem reported in the conference discussions 
is how to deal with the teacher who becomes afflicted with serious 
personality maladjustments. Nearly every school system has one or 
more such cases. Superintendents are frank to admit that they have 
neither the time nor the skill to handle the more difficult cases effec- 
tively. The result is that the teacher continues to inflict her per- 
sonality on pupils and colleagues until she is persuaded to resign or 
is discharged. Many such cases could be helped by the trained 
psychiatrist, but such services are generally not available in the 
small school system. It appears that about all that the administrator can 
do is in the line of preventive measures. Careful initial selection, 
maintenance of conditions in the school system which contribute to 
morale and success, and sympathetic understanding of the teacher’s 
personal and professional problems will do much to alleviate the frus- 
trations and conflicts which lead to personality maladjustment. 

The importance of assisting the beginning teacher in becoming 
adjusted to the school system is increasingly recognized by super- 
intendents of schools. Several superintendents in the conference group 
described definite plans for orienting new teachers. Included in these 
plans were social and professional meetings designed to make the new 
teachers acquainted with their colleagues, handbooks and manuals 
which give the teacher information on established policies and pro- 
cedures, and staff meetings devoted to program planning. Assisting 
new teachers to find suitable living accommodations in communities 
with serious housing shortages also contributes a great deal to morale. 
Supervisory assistance during the first months of teaching was re- 
ported to have particular value, especially for the beginning teacher. 
Although the teaching staffs of many city school systems are highly 
stable with few changes in personnel occurring in any one year, it 
is very important that the new teacher becomes well adjusted to the 
school system and is successful from the beginning. The efforts of 
administrators and supervisors to aid the teacher in the initial adjust- 
ment to the school and the community pays large dividends in morale 
and teaching efficiency. 

In summary, it may be stated that the problems of improving the 
competence of individual teachers are highly varied and present many 
different avenues of approach. There are no set formulae or stand- 
ardized rules of procedure. As previously stated, the process is essen- 
tially one involving personal relationships in which the attitudes of the 
administrator and supervisor are vital elements. Teachers generally 
desire to do good work. They respond to constructive criticism and 
recognition of success. Definite assistance in solving their own prob- 
lems is appreciated. Avoidance of restrictive rules and regulations 
and elimination of physical and material handicaps to good teaching 
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do much to encourage and facilitate improvement in instruction. Ob- 
viously, administrators who are “set” in their ways or who are hesi- 
tant to approve departures from the traditional are not likely to be of 
much assistance to teachers who desire to develop new methods of 
teaching or utilize new instructional materials. An experimental view- 
point and recognition of the fact that change is fundamental to im- 
provement are necessary for both the administrator and the teacher. 
The task is essentially a cooperative one in which the administrator 
recognizes the teacher as the primary operator and acts in the role of 
an assistant in accomplishing a common purpose. The problem of 
the administrator is to discover the needs of the teacher and then 
adapt administrative and supervisory procedures to those needs. 


Program Planning and Development 


It is a truism to state that school systems operate in terms of 
organized programs of instructional activities which are presumed to 
achieve the objectives and purposes of education. These programs 
exhibit a high degree of stability and continuity in individual school 
systems and a remarkable similarity among different school systems. 
Uniformity, stability, and continuity have virtue; otherwise, education 
would degenerate into chaos. The school, however, must be an 
adaptive institution if it is to serve its purpose in a dynamic society. 
Hence, there is need for continuous modification in curriculum and 
teaching method together with appropriate adaptations in school 
plant, equipment, and teaching materials. Organizing, directing, and 
coordinating the school staff in adapting curriculum, teaching method, 
and the learning environment to changing social needs and new con- 
cepts of the educative process are the basic elements of a program for 
the improvement of instruction. 

Programs for the improvement of instruction vary considerably 
from school system to school system. In some cases there is little 
evidence of planning and direction. Such activities as are carried 
on are more or less casual in nature and not pointed toward any 
specific need or objective. Voluntary teacher attendance at confer- 
ences, workshops, summer sessions, and extension courses, sporadic 
attempts at curriculum revision, occasional visitation of other teachers, 
_and other activities of a similar nature may be of value to individual 
teachers but can hardly be called a program. On the other hand, some 
school systems have organized programs for the improvement of in- 
struction which are planned in considerable detail. Programs in the 
typical small city school system are between these extremes; there is 
a great deal of the casual voluntary type of activity on the part of 
the staff with varying amounts of organized, planned activities di- 
rected toward some specific need or objective. 

Planned programs for the improvement of instruction are char- 
acterized by several common elements. First, clearly defined ob- 
jectives have been formulated. These objectives grow out of studies 
of basic educational needs, and the local conditions which affect 
them or are derived from recognized deficiencies of the current in- 
structional program. Second, there is a schedule of activities which 
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is designed to meet specific needs and is pointed toward the achieve- 
ment of particular objectives. Third, there is continuous, systematic 
evaluation of instruction from the standpoint both of the individual 
teacher and of the school system as a whole. Varying emphasis may 
be given to these elements at different times in a particular school 
system, but, taken together, they constitute the basic ingredients of 
a planned program for the improvement of instruction. 

A well-defined and commonly accepted set of objectives is the 
foundation of a sound educational program. Such a set of objectives 
likewise becomes the basis for the improvement of instruction. The 
problem of objectives, however, involves a great deal more than the 
formulation of statements and definitions of goals and purposes. There 
must be a recognizable functional relationship between curriculum con- 
tent, teaching method, and learning environment and what the school 
presumes to accomplish. 

It is in the functional implications of a philosophy of education 
that the greatest difficulties seem to arise. Teachers generally will 
declare allegiance to a democratic philosophy of education and will 
accept the educational objectives implied in such a philosophy. Con- 
ducting classroom activities which are in accord with the accepted 
philosophy and which contribute effectively to the attainment of the 
stated objectives is another matter. When one observes what teachers 
do in the classrooms and attempts to evaluate these activities in terms 
of the philosophy which they profess and the objectives which they 
accept, very often the relationships are exceedingly obscure. How to 
bridge the gaps between the purposes and goals inherent in a demo- 
cratic philosophy of education and the day-to-day teaching that goes 
on in the school is a problem that must be solved by the administrator 
and teacher if real progress is to be made in the improvement of in- 
struction. 

There are several types of activities which may contribute to the 
improvement of instruction. The more common activities include cur- 
riculum revision, testing programs, study of community needs and 
conditions, teacher visitation, workshops or special courses conducted 
in the systems, remedial programs (particularly in reading), organized 
study or discussion groups, and research projects in some particular 
area of instruction. In addition, there are the voluntary activities of 
individual teachers, such as attendance at conferences, summer session 
and extension class attendance, participation in programs of profes- 
sional organizations, and the like, all of which may contribute to better 
teaching. It is reasonable to expect that these group and individual 
activities will be most effective if they are pointed at specific ob- 
jectives and needs which are recognized and accepted by those who 
participate. It is the function of administration and supervision to 
organize and coordinate these activities so that they will have a real 
relationship to accepted objectives and a direct bearing on the needs 
of the school system. 

Systematic, continuous evaluation of instruction is necessary to 
effective program planning. Such evaluation must go considerably 
beyond the testing programs and the rating of teachers, which are 
fairly common in city school systems. 
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In the first place, evaluation must be in terms of what the school 
is trying to accomplish; therefore, the standards and criteria for 
evaluation must be derived from objectives and purposes. For example, 
if a teaching staff is committed to “the development of democratic 
attitudes among pupils,” then some aspect of the evaluation process 
must have a valid bearing on this objective. The implication here is 
that the evaluation of instruction must be as broad in scope as is the 
educational program itself. 

In the second place, evaluation of instruction is fundamentally 
a function of teaching and not something imposed by administration 
and supervision. Administration may assist in many of the evaluative 
processes; but, if the results are to be utilized by teachers, it will 
be necessary that the teachers participate directly in the evaluation. 
This implies that evaluation should be largely a cooperative group 
enterprise rather than be limited to self-evaluation by individual 
teachers or made solely the responsibility of administration and super- 
vision. Education of the child is not the responsibility of a single 
teacher, nor can it be restricted to a particular grade or subject. It 
is a long-time process in which all in the school who come into contact 
with the child make some contribution. Educational purposes are the 
common responsibility of the whole staff; evaluation of the attainment 
of these purposes should likewise be a common responsibility. 

When broadly conceived and properly executed, evaluation fur- 
nishes the basis for cooperative staff work on instructional problems. 
Not only are needs revealed, but an incentive to do something about 
them is provided. 

There appear to be several common problems which administrators 
must solve in developing a program for the improvement of instruction. 
Briefly stated, these are: 

1. Generating incentives for staff participation 


2. Organizing the staff for the various types of activities that may 
contribute to the improvement of instruction 

3. Providing the facilities and services which are necessary to pro- 
gram planning and development 


These problems vary considerably in different school systems and 
may change from time to time in the same system, but the reports of 
the superintendents participating in the conference discussions indi- 
cate that these are problems that must be faced and solved if the pro- 
gram for the improvement of instruction is to be successful. 


Incentives. Probably the most important element in planning and 
developing an instructional program is the enthusiasm which the teach- 
ing staff has for the work. A program which is imposed by the ad- 
ministrator or supervisor is not likely to receive the hearty support 
of the teaching staff. The strongest incentives grow out of a need or 
a problem condition which the individual teacher recognizes and desires 
to do something about. It is also necessary that there be possible 
ways of attacking the problem which promise success. A _ teaching 
staff which has not been accustomed to study and evaluate its work 
or to participate in formulating educational policies and programs will 
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usually lack the incentives to undertake a program for the improve- 
ment of instruction. It then becomes the problem of the administrator 
or supervisor to generate within the staff itself the incentives neces- 
sary to carry a program out successfully. 


Analysis of various projects and activities reported by super- 


intendents in the conference discussions reveals some principles and 
procedures which have been found to be valuable in creating incentives 
and enthusiasm on the part of the staff for improving their programs. 
The most productive are: 


= 


Merit should be recognized. There are some teachers on every 
staff who do some things well, and who are conscientiously at- 
tempting to find new and better ways of teaching. It is important 
that these teachers be given recognition and encouragement. There 
is nothing that dampens enthusiasm more than lack of recognition 
of good work, unless it is direct criticism or restriction on the 
part of administration. Salary schedules based solely on expe- 
rience and training eliminate tangible monetary rewards for merit, 
but there are other ways by which the administrator can give 
recognition without appearing to be “playing favorites” or being 
discriminatory to other staff members. Display of real interest 
in the teacher’s work, direct praise, mention through the various 
media of school publicity, and directing the attention of patrons 
to the work being done are ways in which recognition can be given. 
There are probably many other small ways by which the adminis- 
trator can recognize and reward good work. The important thing 
is that the good work not be ignored. 


Restrictive rules and regulations should be eliminated. It is not 
uncommon to find school systems in which teachers feel that they 
are being unduly restricted by administrative rules and regulations 
or by unreasonable requirements. In fact, analysis of school board 
minutes and administrative manuals show that rules, regulations, 
and requirements that are negative and restrictive in nature tend 
to far out-number statements of policy which are positive and 
constructive. Teachers recognize that there must be some rules 
and regulations for the orderly conduct of the school. These 
need not be negative and restrictive, nor need they be imposed 
by the administration. Given the opportunity, teachers are quite 
capable of regulating their affairs and generally will abide by 
their own rules. 

There is also the tendency on the part of teachers to believe 
that the school board or the superintendent is likely to be against 
any effort to try something new and different or that the com- 
munity “will not stand for that.” Often such beliefs are imagined 
and exaggerated. Several examples of this occurred in a work- 
shop conducted by a university staff member for a group of ele- 
mentary teachers. This group was dissatisfied with the reports 
to parents that they were using; but since the report cards had 
been “adopted” by the administration, they thought nothing could 
be done about it. When they found that they were not required 
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to use a particular report card, they immediately set to work to 
devise a new report to parents. 

In the same group there was a great deal of criticism of the 

procedures used in requisitioning and distributing supplies. When 
this was brought to the attention of the administration, a new 
set of procedures was adopted which eliminated the complaints. 
Some of the teachers thought that there was a rule against taking 
pupils on excursions into the community. A check with the ad- 
ministration showed no such rule existed. The only statement 
pertaining to such excursions that had ever been issued merely 
cautioned teachers to take proper precautions for the pupils’ safety. 
Many other instances could be given where teachers labored under 
the impression that there were rules against this or that or that 
a particular administrative procedure could not be changed, when, 
in fact, no such restrictions existed. The administration is at 
fault, however, for ever allowing such impressions to develop and 
persist. 
The problems and difficulties of teachers should be discovered. 
Teachers should be given opportunities to present their problems 
and difficulties to the administration and to discuss ways and 
means for dealing with the situation. The administrator who 
keeps in close touch with what is going on in the schools can 
observe many of the problem situations. When a problem or 
difficulty is discovered, it can be brought before the group affected 
for consideration of remedial measures; or, if only one teacher 
is involved, it can be discussed with the individual. Systematic 
evaluation will also reveal program deficiencies and problem 
situations. 

When problems and difficulties become known to the adminis- 
tration, action should be taken to correct them. In one of the 
member school systems all the elementary teachers reported, in a 
survey conducted by the University staff, that suitable teaching 
materials were not available. The problem had been brought up 
in teachers’ meetings many times in previous years, but, as several 
teachers stated, “Nothing is ever done in this school system.” A 
relatively simple plan was developed for the selection and distribu- 
tion of supplies and materials, and appropriations were increased 
to a fairly adequate level. As a result, there was a marked change 
in the enthusiasm of the teachers and a noticeable improvement 
in teaching. As one superintendent remarked, “A great deal can 
be done by proper attention to the little things. Very often a 
hundred dollars worth of good can be accomplished with the ex- 
penditure of five dollars and a little thought to take care of a 
small need which handicaps and frustrates the teacher.” It is not 
unusual to find school systems in which teachers have endured 
for years unsatisfactory conditions which really had no justification 
for existing. A little attention and effort on the part of the ad- 
ministrator, with perhaps a small expenditure of funds, could 
well have corrected the condition. It is the business of adminis- 
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tration to find out what teachers need and want for their work 
and to make reasonable efforts to meet those needs. 


Group study and planning should lead to positive action. It is not 
uncommon for a committee to be appointed to study and report 
on a problem and then, when its recommendations have been 
submitted to the administration, to have them “pigeon-holed” or 
turned down. If this occurs very often, it is certain to eliminate 
incentives for cooperative group effort. When a group of teachers 
voluntarily decides to study a problem or undertake a project 
to improve instruction, or when the administration appoints a 
committee for a similar purpose, some positive action should 
result from the group’s efforts. It may be that the recommenda- 
tions as originally presented cannot be adopted; but, if such is the 
case, they should be modified so that action can be taken. The 
modifications should be made by the original group, and it should 
be perfectly clear to the members why the modifications are neces- 
sary. 

If the administrator subscribes to the principle that program 
planning and development is the responsibility of the whole staff, 
then cooperative work is necessary and the contributions of the 
participating groups must lead to action. To operate otherwise 
is frustrating to the staff and wasteful of time and energy. 

If a staff has not been accustomed to participating in plan- 
ning and has not had experience in cooperative group work, it is 
especially important that its initial efforts show positive results. 
The administrator should not only give assistance to the group 
in achieving its purposes, but he should also make certain that 
some definite, tangible results accrue. When teachers feel that 
they are free to study their problems and to modify their prac- 
tices accordingly, that their efforts to improve their work will 
be taken seriously by the administration, and that their recommen- 
dations will result in action, then the most favorable condition for 
the growth of incentives to improve practice is present. 


Outside consultants and technical assistance can be used with profit. 
A teaching staff may recognize certain deficiences in the instruc- 
tional program, or problem conditions may exist with which they 
are unable to cope successfully. In small school systems where 
administrative and supervisory personnel is limited, needed assist- 
ance may not be available locally. In such situations a consultant 
may be brought in to give technical advice or to direct the group’s 
activity. 

Consultants were employed in several projects reported by 
superintendents in the conference discussions, and there was gen- 
eral agreement that such services, when properly utilized, are very 
valuable. From the standpoint of incentives, the consultant should 
be able to analyze local needs and conditions and to suggest to the 
staff promising ways of solving its problems. The consultant 
can also assist in organizing and coordinating the work of the 
group. He should be able to give such technical advice as is 
needed. Once a project is under way and the participating group 
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is able to handle its problems successfully, there is strong induce- 
ment to carry the work through to completion. 

Often projects are abandoned and the teachers give up simply 

because they lack the “know-how” for doing the work. The con- 
sultant can supply this need. To be valuable, however, it is im- 
portant that the consultant familiarize himself with local needs 
and conditions and that he adapt his recommendations and pro- 
cedures to them. An outsider who attempts to impose his own 
ideas on a teaching staff without consideration of the staff’s 
viewpoints and practices is quite as likely to arouse resentment 
and resistance as is the local administrator who handles a 
situation in this way. The consultant should be employed to 
assist rather than dictate. 
Study of pupil needs is basic to the planning of instructional pro- 
grams. Virtually all teachers will accept the principle that instruc- 
tion should be adapted to the differing needs and abilities of 
pupils. The adaptations, however, should be based on definite 
knowledge of pupil needs and abilities. In many school systems 
such information is lacking. Study of pupil needs and abilities 
becomes a sound point of departure for a program for the im- 
provement of instruction. Teachers may lack the incentive to 
undertake a program because they do not know where to begin. 
The study of pupil needs furnishes materials for further activity 
and also serves to direct the program toward definite goals. 

In one of the member school systems a very successful pro- 
gram for the improvement of reading was developed after the 
results of comprehensive testing of reading achievement were 
available. The tests revealed many pupils with reading difficul- 
ties and also indicated that reading achievement was generally low 
in the school system. A remedial program was instituted in both 
elementary and secondary grades, and the basic reading program 
was revised. The services of a consultant were secured to assist 
the staff in planning the program. A marked improvement in 
reading achievement was obtained in the first year under the 
new program. All of the teachers were enthusiastic over their 
accomplishments. 

In another instance, an age-grade-progress study led to modi- 
fication of promotion policies and increased attention being given 
to adjustment of instruction to varying ability levels within each 
grade. Another example was a study of pupils withdrawing from 
high school, which showed the need for more effective guidance serv- 
ice and curriculum offerings better adapted to the needs of the type 
of pupils who were dropping out of school at sixteen years of 
age. The guidance program was reorganized and extended, par- 
ticularly in the junior high school grades, and curriculum changes 
were made to meet better the needs and abilities of the pupils. 
Many other examples could be given, but these serve to illustrate 
and emphasize the point that studies of pupil needs furnish 
the incentive and point the way for the improvement of instruction. 
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Leadership within the staff should be utilized. In every school 
system there are some teachers who have the initiative to forge 
ahead with new ideas and practices. Too often they work as 
individuals without contributing much to the program of the whole 
staff. The administration should use the leadership of these 
more progressive members of the staff to inspire and assist others. 

In a workshop on elementary school problems conducted within 
one of the member school systems, little progress was made for 
several weeks after the beginning of the work. The teachers in 
this system had had no experience with group study of their own 
problems or in cooperative program planning. Finally, the director 
of the workshop, with the advice of the superintendent and super- 
visor, selected a small number who had shown some interest and 
initiative in developing a program and designated them as a plan- 
ning committee. The planning committee in turn organized several 
small working committees of selected teachers which became re- 
sponsible for specific problem areas. As these committees pro- 
gressed on their respective problems, interest spread in the group, 
and, within a short time, practically all of the teachers were active 
participants. After the workshop ended, the study and planning 
activities were continued under leaders within the group. 

One of the principal values of utilizing teacher leadership 
lies in the incentives that are generated within the group itself. 
As a program progresses and the intragroup leadership broadens, 
the staff becomes more and more able to take over the direction 
of their study and planning activities. Cooperative work under 
leadership that evolves from within the group itself can well be 
the most fruitful source of interest in and incentive for participa- 
tion. 


School patrons may challenge and stimulate a teaching staff to 
improve instruction. Parents generally desire to have a good school 
for their children. Many have a broad understanding of educative 
processes and often are more progressive in their thinking than 
are the teachers of their children. Giving the parents an oppor- 
tunity to participate with the teachers in evaluation and planning 
gives an added stimulus to the group. 

In three different workshops conducted by university faculty 
members, parents were invited to participate. The questions 
raised and the suggestions made by the parents provided a real 
challenge to the teachers. There was the added value, too, that 
the teacher’s fear of unfavorable community reaction to innova- 
tions in the school’s program was largely dissipated. 

Success is essential to continued interest and whole-hearted par- 
ticipation in program planning and development. It is a basic prin- 
ciple of psychology that success stimulates interest and leads to 
further activity, while failure tends to decrease interest and to 
discourage participation. It is important, therefore, that whatever 
activities are undertaken should be carried through to successful 
conclusion. This is particularly significant in the initial efforts 
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of a group. Failure in the beginning is quite likely to be a deter- 
rent to further efforts for quite a period of time. 

An excellent example of a violation of this principle occurred 
in connection with a curriculum revision program in a city school 
system. A comprehensive program of curriculum revision which in- 
volved several rather radical innovations was initiated by an ag- 
gressive supervisor. The staff was organized into working com- 
mittees and began the work with considerable enthusiasm. As the 
project progressed, however, difficulties arose because of the in- 
ability of many members of the teaching staff to put the new 
curriculum into operation. There was also considerable criticism 
from parents because of misunderstanding of what was being 
done. Before these problems were solved, the supervisor left 
the system to take another position. Deprived of the direction 
of this leadership, the various committees rapidly became involved 
in disagreements and friction. In a short time the whole pro- 
gram was abandoned and the schools reverted to their old curric- 
ulum patterns. As a result of this failure to carry the project 
through to successful completion, it was several years before any 
interest whatever in curriculum revision could be revived in this 
school system. 

An important point was made in the conference discussions 
by a superintendent who stated that “teachers should not under- 
take a project that they are likely to be unable to carry out 
successfully. It is much better to get a finished product from 
a small project than it is to start a bigger program that cannot 
be completed because of lack of time, proper facilities, or techni- 
cal abilities.’ The administration can do a great deal to insure 
success by keeping the undertaking within the capabilities of the 
staff and the resources of the local school system. Once a project 
is under way, every effort should be made to facilitate the work 
and to assist in whatever way possible to achieve the objective. 
A project that is successfully completed furnishes a strong in- 
centive to attack other problems; thus is generated the power 
for continued progress. 

The time element is another factor of considerable importance. 
When an activity is prolonged without achieving tangible results, 
interest will lag and participation will decline. The anticipation 
of future success is a stimulant so long as the future is not too 
far distant. As a general rule, it is desirable that a project for 
the improvement of instruction be completed, if possible, within 
a school year. At most, it should not take longer than two years 
to establish an innovation in the instructional program on a firm 
basis. As a principal of a high school that has shown consistent 
progress over a period of years put it: “We try to improve at 
least one aspect of our program every year.” Success should 
not be too long deferred if interest is to be maintained. 


There are probably many other ways by which an administrator 


can stimulate a teaching staff to participate in a program for the im- 
provement of instruction. It is important, however, that the incentives 
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come from within the group itself rather than be imposed from above. 
The particular approach to the problem will have to be adapted to 
the local school system. In this respect, the administrator must be 
somewhat of an opportunist, taking advantage of individual and 
group interests as they are expressed by the teaching staff. Once a 
program is under way, interest can be maintained and incentives 
strengthened by insuring that the activities engaged in lead to recog- 
nized improvement in practice. 


Organization of the staff. Some type of staff organization is neces- 
sary if a program is to have direction and waste of time and energy 
is to be avoided. This is particularly true for curriculum revision 
and study of the more complex problems of instruction. Voluntary 
groups may accomplish a great deal; but as a rule such groups 
do not encompass the total program. It is the function of the ad- 
ministrator to organize the staff for work on whatever projects are 
selected for the improvement of instruction. 

The typical organization includes a number of committees or 
working groups to which different problems or aspects of the program 
may be assigned. In forming such groups, it is important that the 
administrator know and take into account the interests and abilities 
of the various staff members. The success of a committee will depend 
to a large degree on the leadership of the group and the extent to 
which the participating members are really interested in the problems 
or projects undertaken. It is also important that the members be 
congenial and that they work together harmoniously. Group con- 
flicts and disagreements can be avoided by careful selection of leaders 
and assignment of committee members. 

One of the problems of organization is to obtain as wide partici- 
pation within the staff as possible. Those who work directly on a 
project or problem will profit most from this experience and are more 
likely to utilize the product in classroom practice. If a project, such 
as curriculum revision, extends over several grade levels or involves 
several different subjects, it is important that all of the grades or sub- 
jects be represented on the working committees. If the group is too 
large, however, it becomes unwieldy, and a great deal of time and 
energy will be consumed in the mechanics of management. The ad- 
ministrator will have to seek a practical balance between wide par- 
ticipation and working groups of efficient size. 

In the large school systems where it is hardly possible for all 
members of the staff who may be interested in or affected by a par- 
ticular project to participate in the work of a committee or study 
group, some method for diffusing the results among the non-participat- 
ing staff members is needed if maximum benefits are to be secured. 
Too often a committee finishes its work and disbands with no plans 
having been made for making the results available to other teachers. 
There is a consequent loss of much of the value of the work done. 

In one of the member school systems, the products of study com- 
mittees are printed and distributed throughout the school system. A 
filmstrip with a descriptive record was made from one study for use 
by teacher and parent groups. Organized discussion groups for those 
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interested is another method of diffusion. The particular method used 
should be adapted to the nature of the problem, the type of materials 
involved, and other factors within the system. The important point 
is that there be definite provision for making the results of projects 
and studies available to all interested teachers. 

In organizing a staff for work on problems of instruction, time 
for the activity often presents a difficulty. In smaller school systems, 
it is hardly possible to release teachers from their regular duties for 
work on committees or to make special studies. Much of the work 
has to be done after school hours, on week ends, or during vacations, 
and this becomes an added burden in a schedule that is already heavy. 

The time problem can be partially solved by dividing the work 
among as many individuals or small groups as possible. The extent 
to which this can be done will depend upon the type of activity under- 
taken. For example, curriculum revision may be divided into small 
units within a particular grade or subject, and research projects may 
sometimes be divided into several small, related studies. While this 
method reduces the time which individuals must spend on an activity, 
it increases the need for coordination of the work of the different 
groups. 

It is important to avoid the rather common mistake of having a 
few teachers who have initiative and are willing to spend extra time 
on the improvement of teaching “do all the work” on committees and 
group projects. While it may be easier and more convenient for the 
administrator to call continuously on a select group of teachers who 
have demonstrated their ability and willingness to carry responsibility, 
to do so limits participation and deprives others of the experience of 
cooperative work. In fact, the development that comes from partici- 
pation may be more valuable than the product of the activity itself. 

Staff organization for the improvement of instruction should be 
as flexible and simple as possible. The purpose of organization is to 
facilitate and coordinate the work to be done; therefore, the organization 
should grow out of and be adapted to the program as it develops. 
There is no value in having elaborate machinery if there is little grist 
to grind. It is better to have one or two committees that are really 
producing than to have several with little or nothing definite to do. 
As a program develops and new needs are recognized, the organization 
should be flexible enough to provide for additional projects or to 
modify those activities already under way. A small staff, particularly, 
can become so top-heavy with organization that the mere mention of 
another committee arouses strong resistance in the members. Here 
again the administrator must temper his procedures to the local situa- 
tion. An organizational setup that works well in one school system 
may not function satisfactorily if transplanted to another system. 

In the small city school systems much, if not all, of the responsi- 
bility for organizing the staff and coordinating the work of the various 
groups or committees will fall on the superintendent. While principals 
may assume a great deal of the responsibility for organization within 
their own schools, there is still need for over-all direction. If a 
general supervisor is employed, the superintendent may be relieved of 
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many of the details of organization; but without the services of a 
supervisor, the main source of leadership will be the superintendent. 
The problem of the superintendent is to find the time to devote to 
planning and to maintaining the contacts with staff personnel that 
are necessary to keep the organization functioning. As a program 
progresses, leadership within the staff should develop, and much of 
the administrator’s organizational efforts should be directed toward 
this end. 


Provision of facilities and services. It is the function of school 
administration to provide the facilities and services necessary to the 
development of an adequate program of education. There is little 
hope of improving many aspects of instruction in a school system 
where buildings and equipment are obsolete, where teaching materials 
and supplies are insufficient, or where there is little or nothing in 
the way of auxiliary services to supplement classroom teaching. It 
is shortsighted economy, indeed, to employ a well-trained and expe- 
rienced teaching staff and then fail to give them the wherewithal to 
accomplish their purposes. 

Program planning and development should include consideration 
of the facilities and services necessary to operate the program effec- 
tively. Teachers should have a definite part in the selection of mate- 
rials and equipment and in the planning of physical facilities. When 
teachers participate in these aspects of program planning and develop- 
ment, the facilities and materials secured are more likely to have 
high functional utility than they have when administration takes the 
full responsibility. 

Auxiliary services also contribute to and facilitate instruction. 
A case in point is the importance of health services in the school as 
a contributing factor in health education. Library services, attend- 
ance service, and social welfare service also make valuable contribu- 
tions to instruction. 

A great deal can be done to improve instruction through the 
medium of more adequate provision of facilities and services without 
any other organized effort being made in curriculum revision or in 
modification of teaching methods. It should be emphasized, however, 
that the administrator’s function does not end with the physical and 
material elements of the program. A _ building environment and a 
supply of materials well adapted to a modern program of education 
does not guarantee that type of program. It is not unusual to find 
elementary classrooms recently equipped with modern, movable furni- 
ture in which the furniture is actually moved only by the janitor when 
cleaning the room. Not all teachers know how to use a library effec- 
tively. The purchase of projectors and screens and the supplying of 
a quantity of visual materials does not insure the proper use of visual 
aids. It does not occur to many teachers that there should be a close 
relationship between health services provided by the school doctor 
and nurse and health teaching in the classroom. The school cafeteria 
may be regarded as only a convenient place to get a lunch, and its 
possibilities as the means of teaching practical lessons in nutrition 
and developing proper eating habits may be entirely ignored. Many 
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other examples of failure to utilize fully the facilities and services that 
are available could be given; these are sufficient to indicate the im- 
portance of giving consideration to utilization as well as to selection 
and procurement in planning a program for the improvement of in- 
struction. 

The lack of clerical services, particularly in elementary schools, 
imposes many additional burdens on the teaching staff and consumes 
time that could be better given to the problems of instruction. Clerical 
services should be provided not only for the routine work of keeping 
records, making reports, mimeographing, and the like, but it should 
also be available for assistance in gathering and analyzing data re- 
quired in the study of school problems, collecting and organizing mate- 
rials to be used in curriculum revision, preparing committee reports, 
and doing the many other clerical jobs connected with program making. 
Providing clerical assistance is one way in which the administrator 
can free teachers for work on instructional projects and also relieve 
them of much of the more or less routine work connected with such 
projects. A relatively small investment in salaries for clerks and 
stenographers will yield large returns in more efficient use of the 
time and energy of professional personnel. There is no economy in 
requiring highly trained professional personnel to do clerical work 
that can be done by clerks and secretaries at a much lower cost. 

It is the responsibility of the administrator to coordinate the plan- 
ning of physical facilities, the procurement of supplies and materials, 
and the organization of auxiliary services with the program for the 
improvement of instruction. Priorities should be determined on the 
basis of educational needs. The organization of the staff for program 
planning should make provision for consideration by the staff of the 
requirements for facilities and services and the effective utilization 
of those facilities and services that can be provided. 


In-service Training of Teachers 


The in-service training of teachers, as currently conceived, includes 
all of those activities that are designed to improve the competence of 
the teaching staff. Curriculum revision, study of school and com- 
munity problems, analysis of the needs of children, and evaluation of 
educational services are important elements in a well-rounded in-service 
training program. Attendance at conferences and participation in 
the programs of professional organizations also contribute to in-service 
training. 

In addition to those activities for the improvement of instruction 
discussed in the preceding sections of this report, there is the more 
formal professional study which is measured in terms of college 
credits and degrees. All of the member school systems have single 
salary schedules based on training and experience. There is, therefore, 
a tangible incentive for teachers to increase their training status. 

Indiana has required a college degree for all types of teaching 
certificates since 1940. The percentage of teachers in the state with 
less than four years of basic training is constantly decreasing. Like- 
wise, the percentage with the Master’s degree is increasing in both the 
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elementary and secondary schools. State certificate requirements and 
the single salary schedules have thus operated to raise the training 
status of teachers in all Indiana city school systems to comparatively 
high levels. Other results have been a decrease in staff turnover and 
an automatic increase in average salary as teachers attain higher 
levels of training. 

City school systems have few, if any, policies other than those 
included in the salary schedules pertaining to the work which teachers 
do for credit toward higher degrees. The institutions attended and 
the courses taken are matters of teacher choice. The question may well 
be raised as to what controls, if any, the administrator should exercise 
over the in-service training of teachers. Inspection of the courses 
which teachers take to complete the requirements for degrees indi- 
cates that in many cases much of the work has little relationship to 
the teacher’s position in the school. There is a noticeable tendency 
to overemphasize administration and supervision courses that have been 
taken, perhaps, with the hope that sometime an administrative or sup- 
ervisory position may be secured. Graduate courses in subject-matter 
fields are generally avoided, and many professional education courses 
are apparently taken for reasons other than their specific application to 
the work that the teacher is doing. Obviously under such conditions, 
in-service training has less functional value than it might have if it 
were more directly related to the instructional program of the school. 

The issue will be raised, of course, that any attempt on the part 
of the administrator or supervisor to control what has generally been 
accepted to be the personal prerogative of the teacher is an indefensible 
imposition of authority. Certainly detailed dictation of what program 
is to be followed or what courses are to be taken is not desirable. The 
fact is, however, that the public is paying considerable sums in salary 
increments for in-service training, and it is reasonable to expect that 
the training should have a functional relationship to the needs of the 
school system. 

Part of the difficulty lies in the failure of higher educational 
institutions to adapt their graduate programs to the needs of elemen- 
tary and high school teachers. The approach continues to be from the 
standpoint of organized subject matter rather than from that of the pro- 
fessional needs of the public school teacher. Some progress has been 
made in Indiana institutions toward developing more functional grad- 
uate courses, but much remains to be done in both professional educa- 
tion and the academic fields to provide courses which will be of maxi- 
mum value to teachers. 

There is a great need for administrators and teachers in the 
public schools and the colleges and universities to cooperate in the 
development of programs of study which will be more directly related 
to the work of the public schools. The fact that the Master’s degree 
has become a degree for school teachers rather than college instructors 
has not been fully recognized in the universities. School administrators 
and teachers can aid in converting college faculties to a more func- 
tional organization of their offerings by making the needs of the 
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schools known and by insisting that more suitable types of graduate 
study be offered. 

Another factor contributing to the absence of direction in in-service 
training is the lack of specific objectives other than obtaining the 
training required to qualify for an increase in salary. The majority 
of teachers enter graduate work with no particular end in view except 
to obtain a Master’s degree. They seek guidance from the institution 
as to what courses they must or should take, but unless the teacher 
is able to express some definite need or desire, such guidance must 
be very general in nature. The counselor usually has little knowledge 
of the teacher’s background and abilities, and he is not familiar with 
the program and needs of the school system from which the teacher 
comes. Consequently, when the teacher requests advice in planning 
a program of graduate study, the university counselor is limited by 
his own lack of knowledge of the teacher’s needs. 

The administrator or supervisor could well give considerable as- 
sistance to the teacher in planning her graduate study. There is no 
question concerning the need for such counseling, but there is little 
evidence of much being given in the local school system. Only a small 
percentage of teachers entering graduate work indicate that their 
superintendent, principal, or supervisor has suggested that they take 
some particular type of work or that they need courses that are 
specifically related to some aspect of their own instructional program. 
Teachers feel that they get greater value from their graduate study 
if it has application in their classroom work than if it is taken merely 
to satisfy degree requirements. The school system will also receive 
returns from its investment in professional training in proportion 
to the functional value of the training. It seems logical, therefore, that 
the programs of graduate study pursued by teachers should be directed 
primarily toward the improvemet of their day-to-day work. 

Effective guidance of teachers in planning their programs of 
graduate study requires that the counselor know the teacher’s abilities 
and interests as well as his capacity for professional growth. The 
administrator is in the best position to evaluate those abilities and 
capacities and to advise the teacher on the types of study that will be 
most profitable to her. It is also important to know where the most 
desirable types of training can be procured. Too often institutions 
and programs are selected on the basis of convenience and cost rather 
than of the potential value of the work taken. Giving sound advice 
to teachers in planning their graduate study certainly cannot be con- 
sidered as undesirable interference with a teacher’s rights. It should, 
rather, be an integral part of a planned program for the improvement 
of instruction. 

The organization of courses or workshops for which credit is given 
within the school system provides an excellent opportunity to utilize 
local resources in the course and to make specific applications to local 
problems. Examples of such courses and workshops conducted in 
the member school systems include: (1) a graduate course in tests 
and measurements, combined with a workshop in which a compre- 
hensive measurement program for the local school system was developed 
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and carried out; (2) a course on the problems of elementary educa- 
tion, which was based on problems selected by the teachers them- 
selves; and (3) a curriculum workshop in which three different com- 
mittees worked on their specific problems. All of these courses gave 
credit which could be applied on a Master’s degree. Obviously, such 
courses have a more direct bearing on the professional needs of the 
teachers enrolled and are of far greater value to the school system 
than courses which are taken merely to satisfy degree requirements. 

One of the problems confronting the administrator is the recogni- 
tion of types of work which do not give credit that can be applied on 
a degree but which constitute an important part of the in-service 
training program. Participation in group projects, work with curric- 
ulum committees, and similar activities may well be of more value 
in the improvement of instruction than formal courses taken in a 
university. Salary schedules based on training and experience do not, 
as a rule, provide for counting work which does not give academic 
credit on the requirements for salary increments. While it is legiti- 
mate to assume that activities for the improvement of instruction in 
which the teacher participates is a fundamental part of the total teach- 
ing job, the lack of tangible rewards for such work tends to reduce 
the incentive to do it. Basing salaries on training and experience 
which can be objectively measured is, without question, much easier 
for the administrator and less likely to arouse resentment among 
teachers than taking into account differences in the quality of services 
and variations in the amount of work done. It is not difficult to 
recognize merit in the classroom, and it ought to be possible to reward 
teachers, to some degree at least, on the basis of the relative value 
of their contributions. This is one of the unsolved problems of per- 
sonnel administration. 

Another problem which is growing to considerable proportions in 
many city school systems concerns those teachers who have reached 
the maximum of training recognized in the salary schedule. There 
may be some question of the value of graduate study beyond the 
Master’s degree for classroom teachers, but it is generally agreed 
that training should be continued if the teacher is to keep abreast 
of current trends in education. Several of the member school systems 
have policies requiring that a minimum amount of training be taken, 
usually five or six semester hours within stated periods of three to 
five years, in order to maintain a position in the salary schedule. 
This type of policy solves the problem only in part. It is in a sense 
a penalty measure rather than a positive constructive incentive. A 
few large city school systems in Indiana provide for salary increments 
on their salary schedules for training beyond the Master’s degree, 
but so far none of the smaller systems have adopted such a policy. 

It is possible that some sort of a super-maximum increment on 
the salary schedule could be devised which would reward teachers 
who gave tangible evidence of continued professional study, whether 
it be in university courses or otherwise. Such a schedule might also 
take into account other evidences of professional growth. In any 
event, there appears to be a real need for a method to reward teachers 
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who have reached the maximum on the salary schedule, but who still 
make real efforts to improve their competence through continued pro- 
fessional study. This problem is closely related to that of rewarding 
merit. At present there does not seem to be a very satisfactory 
method for doing either. 

In summary, it may be stated that in-service training of teachers 
in the typical city school system is characterized by the lack of or- 
ganization and specific objectives. In these respects it is similar to 
other aspects of programs for the improvement of instruction. In- 
service training is largely a matter of voluntary activity on the part 
of teachers, with little or no direction from the administrator. Cer- 
tainly the work which teachers do to improve their training status 
and to qualify for salary increments would be of far greater value 
to the school system if it were more directly related to the daily work 
of the teacher and to needs of the particular school system. In de- 
veloping a program for the improvement of instruction, there should 
be closer coordination of the graduate studies which teachers pursue 
and of the other types of activities included in the program. The 
administrator and supervisor can contribute a great deal to securing 
greater functional values from in-service training by assuming more 
‘responsibility for the guidance of the teacher in selecting courses 
and programs of study. 


Projects for the Improvement of Instruction 


Several projects for the improvement of instruction were reported 
and discussed in the conference session. These projects do not, by any 
means, include all of the activities for the improvement of instruction 
carried on in the member school systems, but they are examples of 
what can be done in small city school systems. A brief description 
of each project follows: 


1. Building for reading. This project was one of three study projects 
which were developed by members of the Bloomington Branch of 
the Association for Childhood Education. The purposes of the 
project were: (1) to study the factors which affect reading readiness 
and beginning reading; (2) to develop simple techniques for as- 
sessing child growth, and (3) to formulate specific suggestions 
to teachers for promoting the social, physical, mental, and emo- 
tional aspects of child growth as a foundation for beginning read- 
ing. The work was done by a committee of seven teachers under 
the leadership of a consultant from the School of Education, Indi- 
ana University. The results of the study were published in a 
brochure for distribution to teachers and parents in the school 
system.1 Group discussions and intra-school visitation were 
planned as means for further diffusion of the results of this 
project through the school system. 


* Building for Reading, Bloomington Branch, Association for Childhood Education, 
Bloomington "school City, Bloomington, Indiana, 1948, 21 pp. 
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Critical thinking. A second project of the Bloomington Branch of 
the Association for Childhood Education centered on the develop- 
ment of critical thinking in elementary pupils. The project in- 
cluded a study of the thinking process and its development in rela- 
tion to child growth, the selection and use of materials which 
would promote critical thinking in the classroom, and the methods 
to be employed by the teacher to encourage and guide children 
in critical thinking. The results of this project were also pub- 
lished for distribution to teachers and parents. 


The school environment. The third project of the Bloomington 
Branch of the Association for Childhood Education had for its 
objective the formulation of principles and standards for creating 
an environment which would contribute to wholesome living and 
facilitate learning in the school. Illustrations of important as- 
pects of the school environment were selected to be made into a 
filmstrip, with explanations given on a record synchronized with 
the filmstrip. The filmstrip and record were in the process of 
manufacture when this report was written. 

Problems of elementary education. A workshop course was or- 
ganized for the elementary teachers of Columbus, Indiana, which 
was devoted to the study of local elementary school problems. 
The workshop was conducted by a member of the faculty of the 
School of Education, Indiana University. The problems studied 
were selected from those suggested by the teachers. The work 
was organized and coordinated through a planning committee. 
The problems submitted by teachers were grouped under six general 
headings which were: (1) child growth and development; (2) 
health and physical education; (3) social studies; (4) reading 
problems; (5) international understanding; and (6) conservation 
program. Each of these areas was assigned to a study committee, 
of which one person was a member of the coordinating committee. 
Participation in the committee work was voluntary for all teach- 
ers. These committees are continuing the study of their respective 
problems for the second year that the project has been in operation. 
A remedial reading program. The remedial reading program de- 
veloped in the school system of Delphi, Indiana, grew out of a felt 
need of the teachers to assist pupils who had reading difficulties 
and to improve basic instruction in reading. The project included: 
(1) a comprehensive program of diagnostic and achievement meas- 
urement; (2) analysis of test results to determine the specific 
difficulties of individual pupils and to evaluate the total reading 
program; (3) training of teachers in remedial techniques; and 
(4) modification of curriculum and methods in basic reading 
instruction. Elementary and high school teachers participated 
in the project. Pupils from all grade levels were included in the 
remedial program. A consultant was employed to assist the 
teacher in diagnostic and remedial techniques. An evaluation of 
the program after one year showed a marked improvement in 
the reading ability of pupils who had been seriously retarded as 
well as an increase in general reading achievement. 
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Development of a testing program. This project was co-sponsored 
by the Crawfordsville City School System; the Division of Re- 
search and Field Services, School of Education, Indiana University; 
and the Division of Adult Education and Public Services, Indiana 
University. The purposes of the study were: 


a. To set up and administer a standardized testing program which 
would serve as a basis for a future continuous program. 


b. To train teachers in the selection and administration of tests. 


c. To train teachers in the processing and analyzing of test results 
and in the use of these results for evaluation of instruction and 
for pupil guidance. 

The project included a basic course in tests and measurements 
and a workshop devoted to the development of the testing programs. 
Both the course and the workshop gave graduate credit. Approxi- 
mately 75 per cent of the teaching staff participated in the pro- 
grams, with about 25 per cent enrolling in the course and work- 
shop for credit. The project was organized and directed by a 
committee of teachers appointed by the superintendent and the 
University consultant. A complete testing program was given in 
all grades; the tests were processed and analyzed; and a psycho- 
graph was made for each pupil. The tests were selected by the 
testing committee; all teachers assisted in the administration of 
the tests; and all those who participated in the workshop went 
through every aspect of test processing and basic statistical 
analyses. A written report was prepared and distributed to all 
members of the instructional staff. As a result of this project, a 
continuous program of testing and evaluation has been formu- 
lated and carried out in the Crawfordsville schools. 
Determination of the effect of mid-year promotions. In 1946 the 
Board of Education of New Albany, Indiana, adopted a policy to 
eliminate the entrance of a new group of first grade pupils at 
midyear. The purpose of this policy was eventually to eliminate 
midyear promotion. The considerations which led to this policy 
were largely administrative, but it was thought that there might 
be some other bases for the elimination of midyear promotions. 
Accordingly, a testing program was administered in grades 2 to 8 
to discover what educational effects, if any, could be attributed 
to the midyear scheme of promotions. There was, in addition, 
the desire to eliminate the midyear classes by dividing them, pro- 
moting part of the classes a half year and retaining the other 
pupils. The testing program was designed to secure a basis for 
dividing the classes for special promotion and retention. 

The test results showed significant differences in age, general 
ability, and achievement between the midyear and the end of the 
year groups. Since the New Albany elementary schools are not 
large enough to permit separation of the two groups, the classes 
in the midyear groups averaging only 16 pupils, teaching classes 
at two grade levels with a wide range of ability made the ad- 
justment of instruction to pupil needs and abilities quite difficult. 
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There was substantial evidence that the achievement in the mid- 
year classes was considerably affected by the promotion policy. 
As a result of the study, it was recommended that the midyear 
classes be eliminated by a scheme of acceleration and retention 
based on such factors as ability, achievement, age, and general 
development. It was felt that such a policy would be definitely 
less harmful educationally than to continue the midyear classes 
until the pupils had finished school. 


The projects described above are examples of successful efforts to 
improve instruction in the member school systems. Examples of other 
activities could be given, but these suffice to illustrate the type of 
project that can be carried out in small city school systems. These 
projects have several common characteristics which contributed to 
their success. These elements have been discussed in preceding sec- 
tions of this report and are summarized here: 


1. The projects grew out of a recognized need or condition in the 
school system, thereby giving direction and purpose to the activity. 

2. Members of the teaching staff participated in the planning and 
direction of the activities. 


3. The projects were sufficiently limited in scope and complexity that 
they could be completed without imposing excessive burden on 
the teaching staff. 

4. Consultant service was provided to aid in organizing and directing 
the projects and to give technical assistance. 

5. Definite results were achieved which were incorporated into the 
regular program of the school system. 


While conditions and needs may vary in different school systems, 
it would appear that the factors which were conducive to success in 
the projects discussed above provide a sound basis for the organization 
and direction of group activities designed to improve some phase of the 
instructional program. What can be done in a particular school system 
will depend upon local conditions. The problem of the administrator 


is to adapt the program to the needs and resources of his school 
system. 











ADMINISTRATION OF TEACHER PERSONNEL 


Several important aspects of personnel administration have been 
discussed in the preceding section on the improvement of instruction. 
Improving the competence of individual teachers, organizing the staff 
for program planning and development, and providing in-service train- 
ing may well be considered as integral elements in personnel adminis- 
tration. Three additional problems were considered in the conference 
discussions: 

1. Maintaining teacher morale 
2. Establishing salary policies 
3. Recruiting elementary teachers 


While questions concerning other aspects of personnel administration 
were raised, these three problems were common to all of the member 
school systems. 


Teacher Morale 


Good morale in a teaching staff is characterized by an enthusiastic 
attitude toward the job, belief in and loyalty to purposes, pride in the 
school and its accomplishments, harmonious personal and professional 
relationships among colleagues, and confidence in the administration. 
Morale is the best indicator of the effectiveness of educational leader- 
ship; it is the most important by-product of sound administrative poli- 
cies and procedures. The factors which affect morale are the direct 
concern of the school administrator, and the skill with which these 
factors are handled determines, to a large degree, the quality of service 
rendered by a teaching staff. 

Morale is an intangible product of many interacting elements in 
the teaching situation. The conference discussions indicate that the 
following factors have an important bearing on maintaining staff 
morale: (1) eliminating fear and insecurity; (2) providing favorable 
working conditions; (3) following democratic practices in administra- 
tion and supervision; (4) developing ability to accomplish; and (5) 
recognizing successful achievement. The significance of these factors 
in connection with the improvement of instruction has already 
been indicated. It was the consensus of the conference group that 
morale is one of the most important elements in teacher growth and 
development. It permeates all of the activities and relationships of the 
staff. 


Fear and insecurity. Of all the factors which affect morale, fear 
and insecurity are the most potent. The sources of fear and insecurity 
are multitudinous. Some are private and personal; others arise in 
professional relationships and activities. Low salaries and lack of 
tenure protection give rise to economic insecurity. Repressive and 
restrictive rules and regulations, expression of critical attitudes by 
school patrons, pressures for conformance to community mores and 
traditions, and failure to secure social recognition are sources of 


(34) 
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frustration and insecurity. Authoritative and dictatorial attitudes on 
the part of the school board, superintendent, or principal not only 
arouse resentment but also tend to create fear in the staff. 

Whatever may be the causes of fear and insecurity, the wise ad- 
ministrator will try to eliminate them. Teachers should feel secure in 
their positions, have confidence in their social and professional status, 
and be free from coercion if they are to do their best work. The ad- 
ministrator can do much to create confidence and security in the 
staff through sympathetic understanding of the teachers’ personal and 
professional problems and by making sincere efforts to maintain an 
atmosphere of cooperative friendliness in the school system. 


Favorable working conditions. Lack of suitable facilities and ade- 
quate materials for teaching, excessively large classes, assignment to 
positions not in accord with interest and preparation, and excessive 
demands for extracurricular and nonteaching duties are common causes 
of low morale. If teachers feel that they are overworked, that reason- 
able efforts are not made to provide wherewithal to do good teaching, 
or that unreasonable demands are made on their nonteaching time, 
resentment will develop and resistance to what are considered unfair 
impositions will grow. Teaching is a strenuous and demanding job; 
and if the teacher is continuously frustrated and handicapped in her 
work by unfavorable working conditions, low morale with an attendant 
decrease in efficiency is certain to develop. It is the direct responsibility 
of the administrator to create the most favorable working conditions 
possible. Teachers have little or no control over these factors. 


Democratic practices. High regard for the worth of the individual 
is the essence of democracy. When teachers feel that they are mere 
cogs in a machine, when the community puts low values on their work, 
when the administration regards the staff as mere laborers rather 
than professional colleagues, then there is a fertile seedbed for dis- 
content. Morale does not flourish under such conditions. Teachers 
are members of a profession rendering service of highest value and 
importance to society. They should be regarded accordingly and given 
commensurate status both in and outside of the school. There is a 
definite trend from authoritative to democratic control in school ad- 
ministration. The implications of democratic administration are not 
entirely clear and the procedures are not fully developed, but there 
is little question as to the values to be derived from leadership that 
is truly democratic. Participation in formulation of educational policy 
and in program planning, recognition of the value of individual con- 
tributions, and encouragement of cooperative group endeavor are im- 
portant elements in democratic relationships. These should be fostered 
by the school administrator. 


Ability to accomplish. Success is one of the strongest contributors 
to high morale. When ability to achieve professional purposes and 
objectives is lacking, due either to personal deficiencies or to inadequate 
professional knowledge and skill, frustration and the fear of failure 
result. The importance of assisting teachers to acquire the “know- 
how” to solve their problems and achieve their purposes was pointed 
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out in the section on improvement of instruction. Assistance in over- 
coming personal handicaps and deficiencies can also be given by the 
administrator and the supervisor. The primary purpose of an in- 
service training program is to increase professional knowledge and 
skill. Building confidence in the ability to succeed is an important 
contribution of the administrator to staff morale. 


Recognition of achievement. Praise of the teacher is sung in prose 
and poetry, but recognition of the day-to-day achievements in the 
classroom is often hesitant and niggardly. Proper recognition is not 
confined to monetary rewards and promotion in rank. There are 
limits to what can be given in the form of tangible rewards, but there 
is no limit to sincere appreciation of effort and praise for work well 
done. These intangible rewards are often more treasured and con- 
tribute more to morale than many of the material benefits derived 
from teaching. The administrator who seldom compliments the teacher 
for good work, who fails to recognize effort, or who does not appreciate 
real achievement is not likely to contribute much to morale. 

There are probably many other factors that affect teacher morale 
in different school systems. Those discussed above were the ones 
that were emphasized in the conference discussions. The importance 
of morale is recognized, but the methods for creating it are not so 
clear and certain. There is need for a great deal of study of morale 
and its effects in the school system. The seeming growing cleavage 
between the administration and the teaching staff in many school 
systems, the current unrest in the teaching profession, the difficulty 
in recruiting persons of high ability and character for teaching, and 
the friction arising from conflicting ideas on the part of the public 
and the profession as to what constitutes proper teacher conduct are 
evidences of unsatisfactory morale in the teaching profession. Here 
is a problem that needs to be attacked with vigor and wisdom both 
in local school systems and in the profession at large. 


Salary Policies 


The economic inflation which followed World War II created the 
necessity for extensive revision in teacher salary schedules. This prob- 
lem has been met in Indiana by the adoption of a state salary schedule 
which provides a minimum of $2,400 per year for a beginning teacher 
and a maximum of $3,800 per year for teachers with five years of 
training and 24 years of experience. In addition to the state schedule, 
the majority of city school systems have adopted schedules which give 
larger increments and higher maximums than the state schedule. As 
a result of these adjustments, the average salary of teachers in 
Indiana increased approximately 130 per cent from 1940 to 1948. Ele- 
mentary and high school teachers throughout the state are paid on 
single salary schedules based on training and experience. 


Revision of salary schedules. The state salary schedule has set the 
general pattern of schedules for the majority of school systems since 
the state minimums must be paid for the various levels of training and 
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experience. Local school systems have either adopted the state 
schedule with no changes, or revisions have been made to pay salaries 
higher than the state schedule. In making these revisions several 
problems have arisen. Should the increases be spread over all of 
the salary classes, or should they be confined to certain selected 
classes? Should the number of increments be increased or reduced? 
Should the amount of the increments be increased for certain classes 
only, or should such increases be general? Should there be a differ- 
ential between teachers with five years of training as defined by the 
State Board of Education and teachers who hold a Master’s degree? 
What differential should be allowed for special assignments, extra 
duties, administrative positions, etc.? Should there be requirements 
for in-service training for a teacher to maintain a position in a salary 
class above the state schedule? To what extent should schedules be 
uniform among school systems of comparable size with approximately 
equal financial resources? 

Salary schedules adopted by 15 of the school systems included in 
the Research Council were available for analysis. The policies which 
have been followed in setting up their schedules are indicated in the 
summaries which follow: 


TABLE I. RANGE OF MINIMUM AND MAXIMUM TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN 15 
INDIANA CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS, 1945-50 














Years of Minimum salaries Maximum salaries | Number of 
training Range Average | Range Average | increments 
! { 
2 | $1,850-2,450 $2,088 =| —$2,100-3,000 $2,555 0-15 
3 2,100-2,700 2,27 2,400-3,350 2,741 0-15 
4 2,500-2,850 2,624 | 3,150-4,300 3,466 | 15-19 
5 2,500-2,850 2,638 3,150-4,050 3,857 20-24 
Master's | 
degree 2,525-2,950 2,720 | 3,800-4,700 4,022 20-24 








The data presented in Table I show considerable variation in salary 
policies among the 15 city school systems. The ranges in salaries 
paid have a definite relationship to the size and wealth of the school 
system. In several of the schedules, the amounts paid are relatively 
little above the state schedule, while in those systems with the highest 
salaries, the amounts paid exceed the state schedule by several hundred 
dollars in each salary class. 

Several deficiencies of the state schedule are offset in part by 
the local schedules. On the state schedule the beginning salary for 
teachers with four and five years of training is $2,400, and there is 
only $78 a year difference between these classes at 10 years of expe- 
rience. The maximum salaries are $3,150 for four years of training 
and 16 years experience and $3,800 for five years of training and 24 
years of experience. 

In adjusting salaries to a more defensible relationshp between 
classes, the local schedules provide for a differential between four 
years and five years of training for beginning teachers and also reduce 
the difference between these two classes at the maximum by relatively 
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larger increases for four years of training. Only one or two of these 
school systems pay above the state schedule for teachers with five 
years of training but without the Master’s degree. The requirement 
of 24 years of experience to attain the maximum salary on the state 
schedule is questionable, but only three of these school systems have 
reduced the number of years required to reach the maximum to as 
low as 20. On the other hand, only three schedules require more than 
16 years to reach the maximum for four years of training. These 
adjustments are in accord with accepted principles for constructing 
salary schedules. 

While uniformity in salary schedules is hardly possible nor 
desirable, the rather large differences in salaries paid among these 
school systems is questionable from a general educational standpoint. 
The school system with low salaries will be handicapped in securing 
and retaining the better qualified teachers. The disparity in salaries 
should not be corrected by any reduction in salaries in those systems 
with the highest schedules. Certainly the best salaries are none too 
high. The problem is to bring all salaries up to a level that will 
attract competent people to the teaching profession. All school systems 
should have some chance in the competition for available talent. The 
problem is basically one of financial resources, and its solution is the 
joint responsibility of the state and the locality. 


Extra pay. The operation of automatic salary schedules based on 
training and experience usually creates a problem with regard to pay 
for extra duties, special assignments, administrative work, ete. In 
some school systems the question of extra pay is handled on the basis 
of individual cases; in other school systems policies pertaining to 
specific types of work are incorporated in the salary schedule. So far 
as the school systems included in the Research Council are concerned, 
there appears to be little uniformity in the policies and practices which 
are followed. 

Analysis of the policies pertaining to extra pay and the problems 
involved therein suggest several principles that may be of value to 
the administrator and board of education. 

1. Teaching should be considered to be a full-time job. If it is neces- 
sary to assign nonteaching duties or extracurricular activities 
to the teacher, it is preferable to make an adjustment in the 
teaching load rather than to grant extra pay for the work. 

2. When adjustments have been made in teaching loads, extra pay 
should not be given unless the work requires some special ability 
or training beyond that required for teaching. 

3. Administrative assignments which involve responsibility, such as 
that of assistant principal, director of guidance, cafeteria manager, 
treasurer of extracurricular funds, etc., may give additional salary. 
Administrative tasks which are routine or clerical hardly merit 
extra pay. Such tasks are neither more difficult nor more im- 
portant than teaching. 

4. Extra pay for duties assigned outside of the regular school hours, 
such as teaching evening classes, handling tickets at games, etc., 
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appears to be justified when appropriate adjustment cannot be 
made in the teacher’s regular schedule. 

5. Assignment of extra duties should be as evenly distributed among 
the staff as possible, whether paid for or not. The objective should 
be to obtain an equitable distribution of the total operational load 
among all members of the staff. 


6. Insofar as is possible, extra duties and extra pay should be 
controlled by specific policies which are understood and accepted 
by the staff. 


Application of these principles will vary among different school 
systems. From the administrator’s viewpoint, the objective should 
be to obtain a reasonable degree of equity in the demands on teacher’s 
time and energy and to provide a fair compensation when extra work 
and extra time are required. Ideally, teaching loads should be 
equalized to the extent that extra-duties would be largely eliminated. 
This hardly seems to be possible, particularly in small school systems. 


Salary increments and training. All of the member school systems 
have adopted automatic single salary schedules based on training and 
experience. All of these schedules pay salaries above the state 
schedules. Several of the school systems have in-service training re- 
quirements to maintain a position in a salary class on the local schedule 
which is above the state schedule for similar training and experience. 
These requirements vary from three to six semester hours of training 
to be taken within specified periods of three to five years. In several 
of the school systems, approved travel is accepted in lieu of academic 
credit. 

The objective of these policies is to provide an incentive for teachers 
to continue in-service training. In all of these schedules, a year of 
training is required for an increment on the salary schedule. There 
are teachers who for various reasons do not desire to take the amount 
of training required to reach a higher salary class. The requirement 
of some additional training to qualify for salary above the state 
minimum acts as an incentive for this group of teachers to do some 
work beyond certification requirements. Also those teachers who have 
reached the maximum salary are similarly affected. 

There is general agreement among the administrators that the 
policy of requiring continued study to maintain salary status is of 
value in promoting in-service training. It should be recognized, how- 
ever, that such policies are negative in nature and impose a penalty 
rather than provide a positive incentive for in-service training. While 
policies of this type may be retained, it is highly desirable that more 
positive incentives for in-service training be developed. 


Expense payments. It is common policy among member school 
systems to pay for substitute service for teachers who attend profes- 
sional meetings and conferences or who desire to observe the work of 
other teachers. Payment of travel expenses for professional activities 
is not a common policy, although a few school systems allow such 
expenses for special meetings or conferences. It would seem to be 
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reasonable and equitable that expenses incurred in professional activities 
of value to the school system should be paid at least in part by the 
school system. Salary schedules provide compensation for the cost 
of in-service training which gives academic credit toward degrees, 
but the cost of other activities which may be of considerable value 
in increasing teacher competence is usually borne by the teacher. 
Expenses incurred in connection with organized projects for the im- 
provement of instruction certainly should be paid by the school system. 
Insofar as financial resources will permit, it is desirable that travel 
and other expenses of staff members attending conferences and meet- 
ings particularly related to their work in the school should be paid. 
The general policy of limiting the payment of such expenses to ad- 
ministrative officers is hardly equitable or desirable from the stand- 
point of promoting staff competence and morale. 


Elementary Teacher Recruitment 


Indiana, like other states, is facing a serious shortage of elementary 
teachers. Estimates of future school population show a need for over 
3,000 new elementary teachers to provide for increased enrollment by 
1954. Nearly 5,000 additional teachers will be needed to replace the 
annual losses through death, retirement, withdrawal from the profes- 
sion, etc. The estimated total requirement to staff the elementary 
schools in the next five years is a minimum of 7,000 new teachers. En- 
rollments in Indiana colleges show less than 1,000 students in the 
classes of 1949-51 who are preparing to be elementary teachers.' It 
is obvious that recruiting an adequate supply of elementary teachers 
is a very serious problem. 

A study of factors associated with the selection of teaching as a 
vocation indicates that public school teachers and administrators will 
have to assume major responsibility for recruiting teachers if the 
needs of the schools are to be met. Teacher training institutions can 
do only a limited amount of recruiting after students have entered col- 
lege. The evidence indicates that students receive relatively little 
effective guidance in selecting a vocation prior to going to college, and 
that parents and students are generally unfamiliar with the demand 
for teachers or the advantages of teaching as a profession. Among 
college students there is a definite preference for teaching in the high 
school despite the fact that there is an over-supply of candidates in 
several fields as contrasted with the acute shortage of elementary 
teachers.? 


Definite efforts have been made in several of the member school 
systems to interest high school students in elementary school teaching. 
The following activities were found to be effective in influencing high 
school students to select elementary teaching as a career: 


a ag School Study Commission, An Evaluation of the Indiana Public Schools, 
pp. 221-237. 
_ * Richey, Robert W., and Fox, William H., An Analysis of Various Factors Asso- 
ciated with the Selection of Teaching as a Vocation, Bulletin of the School of Educa- 
tion, vol. 24, no. 3, Indiana University, Bloomington, May, 1948, 59 p. 


or 
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Give teaching as a vocation an important place in the guidance 
program. This includes presenting facts concerning teaching as 
compared with other professions, emphasizing the demand for 
elementary teachers, and correcting many false impressions which 
high school students have concerning the status of the teacher, 
salaries, community control, etc. 

Inform parents directly and through students on the advantages 
of elementary teaching as a career. 


Enlist the cooperation of the Parent Teachers Association in in- 
forming parents and students of the demand for elementary 
teachers and in creating favorable attitudes toward elementary 
teaching. 

Provide opportunities for high school students to have experiences 
with children in the elementary grades and in other types of ac- 
tivities, such as camping, scouting, and recreation. Seniors who 
are interested in teaching may be assigned as helpers to teachers 
in the classroom and on the playgrounds. 

Utilize elementary principals, supervisors, and successful teachers 
in interesting high school students in elementary teaching. 

Invite representatives of teacher training institutions and the state 
department of education to present information about the demand 
for elementary teachers, opportunities for placement, training re- 
quirements, salaries, working conditions, etc. 

Improve conditions in the elementary schools, making them as 
attractive as possible. 


The experience of superintendents of the member school systems 


who have organized a program for recruiting elementary teachers 
indicates that capable high school students can be interested in elemen- 
tary teaching and that the number who select this field can be 
greatly increased by a carefully developed plan of guidance at the 
high school level. Certainly if the need for elementary teachers is to 
be met, a great deal more must be done in local school systems to re- 
cruit capable students for elementary teacher training. 











SCHOOL-COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


Maintaining constructive and harmonious relationships between 
the schools and the community which they serve is accepted as one 
of the major functions of school administration. The concept of school- 
community relations has broadened greatly in recent years. The func- 
tion of the school as an agency for the improvement of living within 
the community, the use of community resources in instruction, the par- 
ticipation of the public in the formulation of educational policies and 
the development of instructional programs, and the adaptation of edu- 
cational services to meet the social and economic needs of citizen groups 
within the community are some of the more significant additions to 
the scope and purposes of school-community relations. These newer 
areas have required the development of appropriate administrative 
policies and procedures, many of which are in the formative stage. 

In the smaller school systems, most of the responsibility for or- 
ganizing and directing the various aspects of a school-community rela- 
tions program falls upon the superintendent of schools. The confer- 
ence discussions of the Research Council centered mainly on the pur- 
poses of a school-community relations program, the effectiveness of 
various media for informing the public about the schools, and the 
means of securing community participation in planning and program 
development. 


Purposes of School-Community Relations Programs 


The traditional objectives of school-community relations were to 
inform the public concerning school activities and to secure support 
for school needs. The major emphasis was on publicity. As the con- 
cept of the significance of school-community relations has broadened, 
new purposes and objectives have received increasing emphasis. As 
currently conceived by members of the Research Council, the major 
objectives are: 

1. To create public understanding of the objectives of education, the 
educational methods that are employed in the schools, and the re- 
quirements of an effective instructional program 

2. To develop favorable public attitudes toward school problems and 
needs and to enlist the support of citizens in meeting those needs 

3. To secure the participation of parents and civic groups in plan- 
ning the educational program 

4. To maintain a close relationship between the school curriculum 
and the social and economic needs of the community 


These objectives are interdependent, but the relative emphasis that 
will be given to each will depend to a great extent upon the conditions 
and needs of a particular school system. 

There are two problems that arise in attaining the objectives of 
a school-community relations program. The first involves the selection 
of effective procedures. For example, there is relatively little evidence 


(42) 
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as to what are the best methods for creating public understanding of 
modern school practices, of developing favorable attitudes toward school 
problems and needs, or of securing constructive participation of school 
patrons in planning school programs. The second problem concerns 
the evaluation of existing relationships and of the outcomes of efforts 
to improve them. The typical program of school-community relations 
includes a great variety of activities and procedures that are presumed 
to have value in attaining the accepted objectives, but the extent to 
which the activities are effective is generally not known with a satis- 
factory accuracy. 

There is apparent need for a great deal of study of the elements 
of school-community relations. What are the factors that affect public 
attitudes toward schools? What are effective ways for developing 
understanding of what schools can and should do? How can parents 
be informed about modern school practices and be persuaded to accept 
those practices? What are ways in which school patrons may con- 
structively participate in planning and developing school programs? 
How shall community groups be organized for participation? In what 
areas and by what means shall curriculum and method be adapted to 
social and economic needs of the community? These and many other 
similar questions involve problems of technique and _ procedure 
and require valid criteria for evaluating results. 


Media for Informing the Public 


Information is the basic ingredient of a program of school-com- 
munity relations. This goes much beyond the traditional concepts of 
school publicity and school news. The administrator is concerned with 
the most effective methods of conveying information to the public 
about the schools and of giving opportunities for citizens to acquire 
adequate knowledge of the school’s program and needs. Understanding 
and sympathetic attitudes are the products of knowledge gained from 
a variety of contacts with and experiences in school activities. It is 
the administrator’s function to provide the contacts and arrange for 
the experience that will give adequate knowledge and understanding 
of the school’s program and problems. 


Audio-visual aids. The use of audio-visual aids as media for giving 
information to the public has been found to be a valuable supplement 
to the more commonly used media. Several of the member school 
systems have used local radio stations to inform the public about 
school activities. These programs may be limited to certain special 
occasions, such as American Education Week, or regular weekly pro- 
grams may be presented. One school system; New Albany, has its 
own FM station that is used for instructional purposes and also for 
programs of interest to the public. Films, filmstrips, and slides por- 
traying school activities are convenient and effective media for use 
with citizen groups. 

The preparation of radio programs and visual materials present 
difficulties, especially in the smaller school systems. Special technical 
training is required to prepare good materials, and the work is time 
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consuming. Bloomington High School has its own radio studio, with 
a teacher in charge who has had special training in this field. Pro- 
grams are prepared and broadcasted from the school studios through 
local radio stations. Participation of pupils in these programs gives 
valuable educational experience and adds a strong interest factor for 
the public. Photographic laboratories in which films, filmstrips, and 
slides can be made also have been set up in several school systems. 

As the audio-visual educational programs expand and _ special 
facilities become more generally available, the use of audio-visual mate- 
rials and programs in school-community relations activities can be 
greatly extended. Trained personnel who can handle the technical 
phases of the program are becoming more available, although the 
supply is still far short of the demand. Provision of the necessary 
equipment and physical facilities in the schools requires considerable 
financial outlay. As these problems are overcome, there is no question 
but that audio-visual media will become increasingly important for 
informing the public about the schools. 


Personal contacts. There is no question but that personal contact 
with school activities is the most effective means of acquiring knowl- 
edge about the schools. Too often such contacts are limited to extra- 
curricular activities such as interscholastic sports, drama, musical 
programs, etc. Exhibits and the special visiting day or “open house” 
are valuable, but here again the contact is likely to be limited. There 
is also a strong tendency to “dress up” for these occasions. There 
is need for school patrons to have more experience with the day-to-day 
activities in the classrooms. It is through such contacts that school 
patrons find out what is really going on in the schools. The pupil 
is the natural avenue of interest for parental relationships with the 
school and the pupil’s welfare is the most valid basis for interpreting 
the school’s program. The teacher is the central figure in such contacts, 
but the administrator can do a great deal to encourage and facilitate 
cooperative relationships between parents and teachers in which the 
mutual interest in child growth and development is the primary motivat- 
ing factor. 


Civic organizations. In every community there are a number of 
civic organizations and service clubs that are interested in education. 
Many of these organizations have special committees on education and 
devote part of their programs to topics on education. These civic 
organizations and service clubs afford excellent avenues for disseminat- 
ing information about the schools. Several superintendents reported 
definite results from organized efforts to interest service clubs and 
other community groups in the program of the schools. These plans 
include presenting schoo] programs at regular meetings of the organiza- 
tion, inviting the members as a body to visit the schools, and organizing 
community committees with members representing the respective or- 
ganizations to discuss school problems. The schools can reciprocate 
by staff members participating in the programs and projects of the 
community organizations. 
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Too often membership in and contacts with community civic or- 
ganizations are confined to school administrative personnel. The active 
participation of teachers in the programs and service activities of the 
organizations will do much to broaden the relationships between the 
community and the schools. 

The participation of schools in community drives of various sorts 
raises a number of questions of policy. Superintendents agree that 
participation is valuable from both educational and community relations 
standpoints, but there is the danger of undesirable exploitation of pupils 
and teachers. School participation in community chest and Red Cross 
drives are generally approved. The question of where to draw the line 
on other requests for assistance and funds is a rather delicate policy 
matter. It is desirable that the Board of Education adopt a definite 
policy pertaining to the solicitation of funds from pupils and the 
participation of the schools in organized community drives. Without 
such a policy the administrator is faced with the necessity of approving 
or refusing many requests, or of bringing the requests before the 
Board of Education on an individual case basis. This is time consum- 
ing and can easily lead to misunderstanding. When a reasonable 
policy has been adopted and becomes generally known in the com- 
munity, a much more satisfactory relationship between the schools 
and the community organizations can be maintained. 


School reports. School administrators have given a great deal of 
attention to the improvement of printed reports to the public. The 
change has been from the report which emphasized statistics and 
descriptive narrative to profusely illustrated documents which portray 
a great variety of school activities and services. Such reports can 
be made highly interesting and informative. The preparation of the 
materials, however, requires a great deal of labor and time, and the 
printing is expensive. School systems which have well-equipped print 
shops and photographic laboratories which may be used to produce 
such publications can reduce the cost materially. The small city school 
systems which do not have such facilities can hardly afford the labor 
and expense of publishing comprehensive illustrated reports. 

The printed or mimeographed report can be a very useful medium 
for informing the public about the schools. The value of such reports 
_will be proportionate to readability, content interest, and subject em- 
phasis. A single topic may be emphasized, such as the annual budget, 
a building program, or curriculum revision, or several aspects of the 
school’s program and needs may be presented. In either case it is 
important that the materials be selected and prepared with care so 
that the presentation will attract attention and stimulate interest and 
that the important points will be emphasized. Even a small school 
system with limited personnel and facilities can use such reports to 
great advantage and with relatively little expense. 


Newspapers. The local newspaper is the important medium of 
school publicity in the typical city school system. The editor is pri- 
marily interested in school materials for their news value; consequently, 
activities which have a public appeal occupy a much greater propor- 
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tion of newspaper space than do the more important but less spectacular 
activities of the classroom. 

Superintendents find that newspaper coverage can be widened and 
a greater variety of news presented by having a systematic, organized 
procedure for collecting items from the schools and for preparing 
copy. Pupils and teachers can assist in collecting and preparing news 
items under the general direction of the principal of the school. These 
items may be sent to the administrators’ offices for review and assembly 
into copy to be released to the newspapers. If collection of news 
items is left to reporters with only incidental preparation of releases 
by school personnel, many important types of information will be 
omitted. Coverage will quite likely be limited to special events, sports, 
and similar activities that have strong news appeal. 


The Parent Teachers Association, The PTA is without question the 
most effective organization for maintaining constructive relationships 
between the school and the community. An organized channel is avail- 
able through the PTA for conveying information to school patrons, 
and the local association program readily lends itself to the study of 
school problems. Several members of the Research Council reported 
very satisfactory results from PTA study groups. In three of the 
cities the PTA presidents form liaison committees between the adminis- 
tration and the school associations. The year’s program of one high 
school PTA has for its theme, “Know Your School.” Each meeting is 
devoted to study and discussion of some aspect of the high school 
program. In another city the local PTA council takes definite re- 
sponsibility for disseminating information about the schools to other 
community groups. These are cnly two of the many examples of ways 
in which the PTA can aid in developing knowledge and understanding 
of the schools in a community. The potentialities of this organization 
should be fully utilized in every school system. 


Community Participation in Educational Planning 


The most significant trend in school-community relations is the 
increasing emphasis being given to the participation of citizens in edu- 
cational planning and in the formulation of educational policy. Under 
the traditional concepts of local control of education, the board of 
education was assumed to have complete responsibility for represent- 
ing the community in formulating educational policy. Citizens, as 
individuals or groups, had the privilege of appearing before the 
board to present petitions for some desired service or facility or to 
protest against some policy or action of the board. In individual 
schools parents may have been called in to discuss some problem 
or need pertaining to their own children. These contacts between 
school patrons and the schools were limited in scope as compared with 
the current trends toward organized community participation in plan- 
ning and program development. 

In the member school systems of the Research Council, five types 
of community participation in educational planning have been developed 
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which indicate the possibilities in this area of school-community rela- 
tions. These include: 


1. Appointment of citizen advisory councils by the board of education 


2. Organization of a community council on education on which the 
PTA and other local civic and service organizations are represented 


3. Organized visitation of teachers to local industries and businesses, 
and participation of business and industrial leaders in curriculum 
planning and guidance 

4. Parent participation in a workshop devoted to study of school 
problems 


5. Cooperation of parents and teachers in planning pupil programs 


Citizen advisory councils, In two of the member school systems, 
citizen advisory councils have been appointed by the boards of educa- 
tion to act in an advisory capacity to the boards. In each case, the 
council consists of six members selected by the board of education 
from representative citizens who are interested in school problems. 
The council members attend the meetings of the board and are con- 
sulted on all matters of policy and administrative procedure. The 
council members, however, do not vote, but act purely in an advisory 
capacity. The council also serves as liaison between the school ad- 
ministration and the community organizations which they may represent. 

While these advisory councils have functioned a relatively short 
time, they have been very successful in the two school systems in 
which they have been organized. The council members have been 
much interested in school problems; their contributions to the thinking 
of the board of education have been constructive, and so far, at least, 
the council members have not usurped the authority of the board in 
any way. The council members have been exceedingly valuable in 
conveying to the community information on policy and procedure and 
have been instrumental in securing community support of those policies 
and procedures. The councils have also been able to convey and in- 
terpret community attitudes to the board of education. In the two 
school systems where these councils have functioned, it is the consensus 
of the board of education, the school administration, and the school 
patrons that the council has provided a very valuable link between 
the schools and the community. 

In the conference discussions, the superintendents raised a number 
of questions concerning the appointment and function of the advisory 
council. The more important questions were: Since the council mem- 
bers are selected and appointed by the board of education, to what 
extent are they really representative of the community? Do the council 
members feel obligated to support the board even though there is 
substantial community sentiment against a proposed policy or action? 
Is there danger that the council may attempt to usurp the legitimate 
functions of the board? How should the functions of the council be 
defined, and how does the council operate? Is the board inclined to 
follow the advice of council members without ascertaining whether or 
not the council viewpoints are representative of community attitudes 
and desires? Does the operation of the council tend to restrict or 
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eliminate contacts of other citizens with the board? While the expe- 
rience with advisory councils in the two school systems has been very 
satisfactory, the experience has not been sufficiently extensive to give 
reliable answers to the questions stated above. Obviously, the success- 
ful operation of an advisory council will depend upon the personnel 
of the council, the attitude of the board, and the concept which the 
council has of its function. If the council members are carefully 
selected and the function of the council is properly defined, a very 
promising device is provided for the improvement of school-community 
relations. 


Community councils. The community councils which have been or- 
ganized in the member school systems differ from the citizen advisory 
councils discussed above in that the membership is larger and is 
representative of community organizations; the councils are organized 
by the superintendent; the councils work with the school administrators 
rather than directly with the board of education; and the council does 
not have official status. These community councils function in various 
ways. They may be called together to discuss special problems, such 
as the school budget or a building program. In this capacity, the 
council serves as a medium for disseminating information, as a source 
for determining community attitudes toward the problem, or as an 
agency to gain community support for a proposed policy or action. 
In other cases the council studies and discusses a wide variety of 
school problems. Regular scheduled meetings are held and there is 
a formal organization for conducting the business of the council. 

The community council offers a great many possibilities for in- 
creasing community participation in educational planning. The nature 
of the organization makes it very adaptable to local conditions and 
needs. The value of the community council is proportionate to the 
breadth of community representation of the membership and the 
extent of its participation in planning and policy formation. 

The community council supplements but does not replace the 
Parent Teachers Association. The council provides a broader repre- 
sentation and also gives an avenue of direct contact with other civic 
and service organizations. In a sense, the council serves as a co- 
ordinating body for considering school problems on a community-wide 
basis. Experience with community councils indicates the value of 
having an organized representative body of citizens who are inter- 
ested in school affairs and who are willing to devote time and thought 
to school problems. 


Business and industry. Local business and industry are valuable 
sources of materials and information for use in instruction and in 
pupil guidance. Several of the member school systems have organized 
plans for teacher and pupil visitation to local establishments and for 
inviting business leaders to participate in guidance programs and in 
curriculum development. The major contributions of business and 
industrial leaders to curriculum development have been in the areas 
of vocational training, such as agriculture, distributive education, 
business education, and safety education. These contributions may be 
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in the form of information and materials for use in curriculum de- 
velopment or may involve participation in the planning and organizing 
of courses of study. 

Business leaders also participate in the student counselling pro- 
grams of the high schools. These leaders are valuable sources of in- 
formation on local employment, training requirements for local occupa- 
tions and professions, and the qualifications for success in various 
occupations. These contacts not only function in the guidance pro- 
grams, but also may carry over into curriculum revision. 

Teacher visitation of local business and industry affords another 
contact through which the school and community can be brought into 
closer relationships. The fact that leaders are acquainted with the 
business leaders and are familiar with the operation of the establish- 
ments facilitates the development of mutual understanding between the 
schools and the community and also establishes a cooperative relation- 
ship between the school staff and influential citizens of the community. 


Parent participation in workshop and study projects. The participa- 
tion of parents in workshop and study projects in which they can work 
with teachers on school problems has proved to be a most fruitful 
type of school-community cooperation reported by the members of 
the Research Council. These projects may be organized and conducted 
through the PTA, or they may be set up as independent workshops 
for teachers and parents. 

The participation of parents in the workshop or study project 
gives added stimulation to the teachers and affords the opportunity 
for the parents to make a direct contribution to the solution of school 
problems. Parents get a broader understanding of what teachers are 
trying to do and of the factors which affect their work. The parents 
who work with teachers are also instrumental in gaining support for 
the school program from other citizens in the community. There are 
many ways in which parents can cooperate with teachers in solving 
school problems. Not only will better solutions be achieved, but school- 
community relations will be immeasurably improved. 


Teacher-parent planning of pupil programs. In several of the mem- 
ber school systems, there are definite plans for the cooperation of par- 
ents and teachers in planning pupil programs. For the most part, 
these plans are confined to the elementary schools. These plans vary 
from pre-enrollment conferences with parents of first grade pupils 
to organized conferences with parents of all pupils through grade 
six. In one school system, elementary teachers meet with four parents 
at a time. The conferences are scheduled on school time, and parents 
are invited for a definite appointment. In another system an effort is 
made to have each parent come in for a conference at least twice each 
year. In one of the high schools, parents are invited to attend a 
guidance conference with the high school counselor and the pupil. 

The chief advantage of these teacher-parent conferences is that 
the pupil becomes the center of interest. Parents get a better under- 
standing of the objectives of the school and the program for attaining 
these objectives when they are related to the educational progress of their 
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children than could be obtained through impersonal sources of infor- 
mation. 

The desirability of bringing parents into close contact with the 
school is not questioned. Through these contacts, the parents not only 
learn about the school and its problems and needs, but they are also 
able to make significant contributions to the development of the edu- 
cational program. The emphasis is placed on the progress and growth 
of individual pupils, which is the major concern of both parent and 
teacher. No other aspect of school-community relations offers as 
great potentialities for cooperation between the home and school. 
The administrator of the typical school system can greatly increase 
the effectiveness of the school-community relations program by en- 
couraging and facilitating these personal contacts between parents 
and teachers. 


Adaptation of education to the community, The importance of 
adapting the program of the school to community needs and conditions 
has been emphasized in theory, but the evidence indicates that much 
remains to be done in putting the theory into practice in the typical 
school system. While this is generally thought of as essentially a 
problem of curriculum and teaching method, it should also be one of 
the major outcomes of the school-community relations program. 

Adapting the educational program to the community requires, 
first of all, that school personnel know those needs. This knowledge 
is gained through personal contacts and through studying various 
aspects of community living. In either case school patrons are one 
of the principal sources of information. Furthermore, citizens who 
participate in the development of the school program can contribute 
a great deal to the thinking of the school staff on practical adaptations 
of instruction to community needs. The use of community resources 
in instruction may likewise be increased and improved. It is reason- 
able to assume that the adaptation of the school program to the com- 
munity should be facilitated by the contacts which are provided and 
the cooperation which results from a well-rounded school-community 
relations program. 


Summary 


School-community relations programs include a great variety of 
activities and procedures for establishing contacts between the schools 
and citizens of the community, for transmitting information to the 
public, and for securing participation of patrons in school affairs. 
These activities and procedures may be organized and directed toward 
specific objectives, or they may be unorganized and general in their 
purposes. The programs in the typical, small city school system, as 
represented in the Research Council, may well be characterized as 
the “shot-gun” variety aimed in many directions but at no specific 
target. While the activities are presumed to have value in achieving 
the purposes of a school-community relations program, there is rela- 
tively little effort made to evaluate their effectiveness. 
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Informing the public about the schools appears to be the major 
objective of most of the activities. Information is fundamental to 
other aspects of school-community relations, but there is a tendency 
to emphasize such areas as extracurricular activities, finance, school 
building needs, and special services and to neglect the basic instruc- 
tional program. Most of the contacts that citizens have with the 
schools are concerned with sports, dramatics, carnivals, exhibits, con- 
tests, and other special programs, while contacts with the day-to-day 
activities of the classroom are relatively limited. This appears to be 
more true of the high school, where the emphasis is on extracurricular 
activities, than in the elementary school where more concern is evi- 
denced for pupil growth and development. In several of the member 
school systems systematic efforts are being made to inform school 
patrons about current developments in curriculum and teaching method. 
Cooperation between the school and home in the educative process is 
being emphasized. These aspects of school-community relations need 
further development in the majority of schools. 

There appears to be increasing success in securing the participa- 
tion of citizens in educational planning and policy formation. Through 
such participation, citizens learn more about their school, gain better 
understanding of school problems and needs and receive more favorable 
attitudes toward the school. Citizens can also make valuable contribu- 
tions to the development of educational services and programs. The 
participation of citizens in school affairs requires organization and 
direction of the school administrator if it is to be fruitful. This does 
not mean that the activities of citizens will be controlled and restricted, 
but rather that the opportunity to participate is given. Community 
councils, parent-teacher committees, and workshop and study groups 
are effective means for organizing citizen participation. Where these 
groups deal with real educational problems and get tangible results, 
the most important objective of a school-community relations program 
is achieved. 

A school-community relations program should center on pupil 
growth and welfare. The pupil is the natural focus of interest of 
parent and teacher. The purposes of the school are realized through 
pupil growth and development. The tendency to give greater atten- 
tion to pupil activities and to emphasize pupil needs in all aspects 
of school-community relations is a trend in the right direction. 

There is great need for more effective methods for evaluating the 
various aspects of school-community relations and the factors which 
affect them. Evaluation is an important element in any organized ad- 
ministrative activity. There are fewer valid and reliable measures 
available for school-community relations than for any other adminis- 
trative function. The result is that the administrator is often in the 
dark as to the real effectiveness of his program. The need for adapting 
procedures and activities to conditions in the local school system is 
quite as great in school-community relations as in other administrative 
functions. There are many intangible factors of attitudes, traditions, 
and personal relationships which an administrator has to evaluate if 
he is to be successful in building sound school-community relations. 
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As yet, evaluation of these factors remains in the realm of subjective 
judgment. When more comprehensive criteria are established and 
more reliable measures are developed, the administrator will be in a 
position to analyze needs and conditions in the community and to 
evaluate the extent to which the objectives of a school-community rela- 
tions program are achieved. 








SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAMS 


Indiana school systems are faced with an acute need for school 
building facilities to house increasing enrollments. There is also need 
for a large amount of alteration and rehabilitation of old buildings 
in order to make them adequate for modern instructional services. 
These needs have to be met in a period of high construction costs, 
and limitations in the financing of capital outlay in Indiana make it 
exceedingly difficult to secure the necessary funds. 

In the typical school system, solution of the building problem in- 
volves (1) careful long-term planning of the construction program, 
(2) maximum utilization of financial resources, and (3) the use of 
economical methods and materials in construction to reduce costs. 
Each school system presents its own individual problems of planning 
and financing the building program, and the approach to these prob- 
lems must be adapted to local needs and resources. 


Planning the Building Program 


Planning a building program involves four basic steps: (1) evalua- 
tion of present facilities in terms of their adequacy for current and 
future needs, (2) estimating pupil population to determine the num- 
ber and location of pupils to be provided for, (3) determining the needs 
of the educational program, and (4) formulating a plan for financing 
the program. The basic techniques of these four steps are well de- 
veloped and have been applied in numerous school building surveys. 
Only those aspects of planning that are currently of particular con- 
cern in the school systems included in the Research Council will be 
discussed here. 


Providing for increased enrollments. The marked increase in the 
birth rate in Indiana since 1940 has produced a most acute need for 
additional school facilities. This increase in population is centered 
in urban areas and will result in 20 per cent to 40 per cent addition 
to the elmentary school enrollment in the typical city school system 
within the next five to seven years. A similar increase may be ex- 
pected in high school enrollment in the period 1958 to 1963. 

Elementary school enrollments in Indiana began to decline in 
1933 and reached a low point in the years 1945 to 1947. The decrease 
in this period was approximately 12 per cent. High school enrollments 
increased up to 1940 and then began to decrease, reaching a low 
point in 1947-1948. Because of the decreasing enrollments and the 
effects of the depression on financing, there was relatively little 
school construction during the period 1931 to 1940. During the war 
period, 1942 to 1946, there was practically no school construction, and 
since 1946 high cost has retarded building programs. These condi- 
tions have combined to produce a situation in which school systems 
have an accumulated backlog of obsolete and depreciated buildings and 
an immediate need for additional space for increasing enrollments. 
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Both of these needs will have to be met if school facilities are to be 
maintained at an adequate and satisfactory level. 

Accurate estimates of pupil population trends are basic to plan- 
ning a building program. Indiana does not require a periodic school 
census; consequently, the majority of school administrators do not 
have adequate data on which to anticipate future building needs. The 
very large increase in postwar birth rate was certainly not anticipated, 
and its effect on future school enrollments has only been realized 
recently. Relatively little had been done to plan and prepare for the 
additional enrollments before 1947 when first grade enrollments were 
first affected. As a result, the additional building requirements must 
be planned and provided within a short period of five or six years. 

A complete and continuous census of preschool and school-age 
population must be maintained if future building needs are to be 
estimated with satisfactory accuracy. The birth rate continues at a 
level about one third higher than the prewar rate. There is also a 
continuing shift in the location of school population in the majority 
of urban communities. Unless accurate and up-to-date information 
on these population trends is available, the school administrator can 
hardly project a building program with accuracy. Inadequate facilities 
and waste are likely to result. 

The conducting of a continuous study of school population presents 
some difficulty to the administrator of the small city school systems. 
Attendance offices are generally not adequately staffed to maintain 
a continuous census. Clerical service to record and analyze census data 
has not been provided in most of the small city school systems. In 
addition to the annual school census, which should include all children 
from birth to at least 18 years of age, periodic checks on residential 
building should be made, migration of families in and out of the com- 
munity should be studied, and the general population trends of the 
community should be analyzed. In those school systems which receive 
transfer pupils from other corporations, similar data should be avail- 
able from the corporations sending the transfers. 

The administrative organization for maintaining the school census 
and analyzing population data will necessarily vary among the school 
systems. The most satisfactory method for taking the annual census 
is to use the teaching staff. The PTA is also a satisfactory group 
to take the census. In two of the member school systems, high school 
seniors were used in the census. Any one or a combination of these 
methods are available to any school system. If teachers take the 
census, it should be done on paid time, preferably at the beginning or 
at the close of the school year. Arrangements for clerical service to 
record and analyze population data must be made if maximum value 
is to be secured. The projection of accurate estimates of the future 
school population is so important to planning the building program 
that any necessary expenditure to obtain and analyze the basic data 
will be well repaid in greater adequacy of facilities and elimination 
of the waste which usually results from poor planning. 


Long-term planning. While the need for buildings to care for in- 
creases in elementary school population is immediate and pressing, 
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the planning of a building program cannot be done on a year-to-year 
basis. In the first place, the growth in elementary enrollments will 
continue for six to ten years before a peak will be reached and stabiliza- 
tion can be expected. What the trend may be after that time can hardly 
be estimated with accuracy at present. The birth rate may continue 
at a high level, or there may be a sharp decline in births which will 
naturally affect the amount and type of space that will be needed. 
There will also be an inevitable increase in high school enrollment which 
must be anticipated in the planning. What is done to take care of 
current increases in enrollment must be planned in terms of the 
utilization of present facilities and the anticipated needs which will 
develop several years in the future. In most school systems, the 
total requirements cannot be provided at once; several projects will 
have to be planned and scheduled as needs develop. 

A second factor that must be taken into account in planning the 
program is the provisions for financing. The limitation of bonded 
indebtedness to 2 per cent of the assessed value of property severely 
restricts this source of revenue. The amount that it will be necessary to 
raise through the cumulative building fund tax will have to be esti- 
mated and the levies will have to be made several years in advance 
of the expenditure of the funds. Unless there have been careful esti- 
mates of the cost of the required facilities and the methods of financing 
have been planned in advance, the funds are not likely to be available 
when needed. 

The third element in long-term planning is the need for flexibility. 
At best, accurate estimates can be projected but a few years. In the 
majority of school systems, revisions in the building program will be 
necessary as conditions change, population trends vary, and costs 
fluctuate. A well-planned building program will have some margin 
in which to make adjustments, either in terms of expansion or con- 
traction. Continuous re-evaluation of the basic data on population 
and finance, with appropriate revisions in the building program, will 
be necessary. The marked changes in population trends, costs, and 
building design which have occurred in recent years, and in all likeli- 
hood will continue to occur in the future, make it imperative that the 
building program be flexible and subject to periodic revision. 


Alteration and rehabilitation of old buildings. A large percentage 
of the present school plant facilities in city school systems is obsolete 
and in a poor state of repair. Many of these old structures should be 
replaced, but the demands for new construction for increased enroll- 
ments make it necessary to continue to use the old buildings for many 
years. In the meantime, pupils and teachers will be handicapped un- 
less the more serious deficiencies are corrected. 

Many of the old buildings are structurally sound and can be made 
fairly satisfactory if properly rehabilitated and altered. The more 
common needs include installation of adequate lighting, replacement of 
worn-out heating and ventilating equipment, replacement of obsolete 
toilet facilities, installation of modern classroom furniture and equip- 
ment, redecorating, and general repair work. In some cases major 
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alterations will be necessary to make the old buildings reasonably 
adequate. 

The extent to which rehabilitation and alteration of old buildings 
should be done depends upon the present condition of the building 
and the length of time it is to be continued in service. If a building 
is to be used for 10 or 15 years, it should be put in the best condition 
possible. On the other hand, if the term of service is to be short, 
only minimum requirements need be met. The question of cost is 
also important, for large expenditures can hardly be justified unless 
the building can be put into condition for satisfactory use for several 
years. 

The rehabilitation program should be coordinated with the pro- 
gram for new construction if best results are to be obtained. The 
problem is to provide, when needed, the best possible facilities and 
with the financial resources that are available. Long-term planning 
thus includes an evaluation of the present plant facilities, the formula- 
tion of a schedule for rehabilitation and alteration, and as accurate 
estimates of the cost as it is possible to make. Rehabilitation of the 
present plant and new construction needs vary greatly in different 
school systems. A satisfactory building program has to take into ac- 
count all of the elements of need and resources; therefore, each school 
system presents a unique problem. It is quite as important in most 
situations to plan the rehabilitation of old buildings as it is to plan 
a program of new construction. 


Financing Capital Outlay 


Indiana school systems have considerable difficulty in financing 
school building programs because of the state constitutional limit on 
bonded indebtedness to 2 per cent of the assessed valuation of property. 
There has been no re-assessment of real property since 1932, the result 
of which is that current assessed valuations average only about 32 per 
cent of the true value of the property. With such a limited base and 
the 2 per cent limit on bonding, the amount that can be raised from 
bonds for building purposes is insufficient in practically all school 
systems which have extensive construction needs. 

The Indiana Legislature of 1945 enacted a cumulative school build- 
ing fund law which permits a tax rate not to exceed 75 cents per $100 
assessed valuation of property to be levied for capital outlay. The 
tax levy may be continued for a period not to exceed 12 years and 
the receipts accumulated may be appropriated and expended for capital 
outlay as needed.! 

A law enacted in 1947 provides that a non-profit corporation may 
be formed for the purpose of acquiring property and constructing 
school buildings to be leased to the school corporation. The building 
corporation may issue stocks, bonds, and other securities to raise the 
funds for acquiring sites and constructing buildings. The principal 
and interest on the securities are to be paid from rentals received from 
the school corporation. The school corporation also has the privilege 


Indiana Acts of 1945, Ch. 57; amended Acts of 1947, Ch. 248. 
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of purchasing the property from the lessor corporation at a price 
sufficient to liquidate the obligations of the lessor corporation. 

There are available to Indiana school corporations the three sources 
of funds for capital outlay described above: (1) school bond issues, 
(2) the cumulative building fund tax, and (3) the private non-profit 
building corporation. In the school systems where there is need for 
extensive school construction, the school administrator is faced with 
the problem of utilizing these sources of capital outlay funds in the 
most economical manner that will raise the amounts required to finance 
the building program. 


School bond issues. The limitation of school bonded indebtedness 
to 2 per cent of the assessed valuation of property severely restricts 
the funds which may be raised from this source. For example, only 
two school corporations represented in the Research Council have a 
total bonding power of more than $500,000. In 14 of the member 
school systems less than $300,000 can be raised through bonding. These 
school systems can hardly build as much as one first class elementary 
school building with the funds that can be raised by bonding. 

The amounts that can be raised by bonding can be increased over 
a period of years by issuing bonds for short terms. For example, if a 
bond issue equal to 2 per cent of the assessed valuation were retired 
in five years, a second bond issue equal to 2 per cent of the assessed 
valuation could be issued at the end of the five-year period. If the 
initial issue were retired over a 10-year period, a second issue at the 
end of five years would be only about one half the amount that could 
be issued had all the initial bonds been retired in five years. In order 
to obtain the maximum funds from bonding, the term of the issues 
must be made as short as possible. 

Since bonded indebtedness cannot exceed 2 per cent of the 
assessed valuation, the debt service tax rate is relatively small. For 
example, an issue equal to 2 per cent of the asssesed valuation to be 
retired in five years requires an average annual tax rate of only 
40 cents per $100 valuation to pay the principal. An additional tax 
rate of less than two cents would be required to pay bond interest 
at current rates. When property is assessed at only about one third 
of its true value, a tax rate of 40 to 45 cents per $100 assessed valua- 
tion can hardly be considered excessive for debt service. 

The fact that elementary school enrollments will continue to in- 
crease for several years and that an increase in high school enroll- 
ments will follow makes it imperative that the future bonding power 
of the school corporation should be a maximum. This can be realized 
only if present bond issues are retired in a short period of time. In 
view of future building needs that are certain to develop in the 
majority of city school systems, there is no justification for restricting 
future financing by long-term bond issues. Bonds issued to finance 
construction for current needs should not exceed a ten-year term; and 
if there is evidence of need for additional construction within five to 
ten years, the issues should be for five years. It is only by using 


?Indiana Acts of 1947, Ch. 273. 
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short-term bond issues in this manner that the maximum funds for 
capital outlay can be realized from this source. 


The cumulative building tax. The cumulative building tax is a 
major source of funds for capital outlay. The maximum levy of 75 
cents per $100 assessed valuation will raise as much money in three 
years as can be secured from a maximum bond issue. The building 
tax also eliminates the interest charges on bonds, thereby reducing 
the total capital outlay cost. 

In the majority of Indiana school systems, the cumulative building 
tax and bonding will have to be combined in order to secure the funds 
necessary to finance the building program. In order to do this in the 
optimum manner, it will be necessary to project the financing plan 
several years into the future. For example, in a school corporation 
with $10,000,000 assessed valuation, a building tax rate of 50 cents 
would produce $500,000 in ten years. If there were no outstanding 
indebtedness, an additional $200,000 to $500,000 could be raised from 
bond issues, depending on the term of the issues. 

The problem is to set up the building tax levies and the bond 
schedules so that the total tax burden for capital outlay will be fairly 
equalized through the period. In those school systems where building 
needs are extensive, it will be necessary to utilize both the building 
tax and bonding to the legal maximum in order to finance the con- 
struction that will be needed in the next five to ten years. 


The building corporation, The building corporation is a device for 
financing capital outlay that can be justified only as an emergency 
measure. The administrative problems involved in forming the cor- 
poration and arranging the terms of the lease, together with the 
higher costs of financing as compared with the building tax and bond- 
ing, make this method acceptable only when the building tax and bonding 
are totally inadequate. The law does not stipulate specific limitations 
on the cost of buildings constructed by the lessor corporation or set 
a limit on the annual rent which the school corporation may pay. It 
is possible, therefore, to finance larger building projects by this 
method than may be permissible under the limitations of the building 
tax and bonding. The potential resources to finance capital outlay are 
considerably increased, provided, of course, that a building corpora- 
tion can be formed and satisfactory lease arrangements made. 


Economy in building design and construction, The current high 
costs of materials and labor and the limitations on financial resources 
make it necessary to practice maximum economy in building design and 
utilization of materials. In many instances the school corporation 
cannot afford the cost of traditional design and materials. Considerable 
progress has been made by architects, engineers, and builders in develop- 
ing economical methods and materials for constructing school buildings. 
Much of this work is in an experimental stage, and further adaptation 
to the educational requirements of the school is needed. The school 
administrator is faced with the problem of selecting the building 
design and materials which will best meet the local needs and which 
can be constructed with the available funds. 
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One of the most important elements of economy is the planning 
of buildings so that they can be expanded to house future increases in 
school enrollments. Elementary school enrollments will continue to 
increase for several years; therefore, buildings constructed at present 
will be inadequate within a relatively short time. The need for addi- 
tions should be anticipated and the original building should be so 
designed that future construction can be added at minimum cost. 

The maximum utilization of present facilities is also an important 
element in the economy and efficiency of the building program. In 
many instances additions are made to old buildings that cannot be 
justified from the standpoint of either cost or utilization. In such 
cases it would be more economical and certainly more efficient educa- 
tionally to begin a new building unit with the expectation that, when 
new facilities can be provided, the old building will be abandoned. 

The problem of alteration and rehabilitation of old buildings dis- 
cussed in a preceding section is basically a question of economy. The 
long-term building program should be planned so that both current 
and future needs will be provided for in the most economical and 
efficient manner. Where the continued use of old buildings involves 
alteration and rehabilitation, these should be planned as an integral 
part of the construction and financing programs. 


Summary 


In the school systems which are members of the Research Council, 
school building needs vary from small alteration and rehabilitation 
projects to extensive programs of new construction. In several of the 
school systems, available financial resources will have to be utilized 
to the maximum to provide the needed facilities; in other cases there 
is relatively little difficulty in financing the program. The problem 
which the administrator faces is to estimate current and future needs 
and to develop a long-term plan for construction and financing which 
will meet those needs in the most economical and efficient manner. Each 
school system presents a unique problem which must be solved in 
terms of local needs and resources. In view of the marked increases 
in school population which have occurred and which may be anticipated, 
it is imperative that the building program be projected on as complete 
and accurate bases as possible. Estimates of the school population, 
evaluation of present facilities, analysis of financial resources, and 
anticipated revisions in educational services are the factors which 
should determine the building program. The program should be flexible 
and the planning should be subject to continuous revision in order that 
adaptations may be made as conditions and needs change. 








SUPPLEMENTARY RESEARCH REPORT 
Natural Light Diffusion Panels 


The building committee of the Indiana Educational Research Council 
gave considerable thought to the possibility of a project that might 
be of interest to all of the council members. It was decided that the 
problem of schoolroom lighting should be considered. 

The committee found that the West Lafayette schools, under the 
direction of Superintendent William Floyd, had in the past two years 





Figure 1. Light Diffusion Panels Installed in Room 
211, Morton School, West Lafayette, Indiana 


done a great deal of experimentation with various forms of artificial 
light and coloring and with methods of getting natural light distributed 
more evenly in a classroom. In view of Superintendent Floyd’s expe- 
rience, the committee decided to concentrate on an explanation of light 
diffusion panels as used in an average elementary classroom. 

Good classroom lighting is essential to both learning and health. 
Research in school lighting indicates that educational progress can be 
increased and health improved by eliminating bad visual conditions 
and improving the classroom environment. A well lighted classroom 
will have adequate light evenly diffused over the room surfaces, with 
a minimum of shadow and no glare. This condition may be achieved 
with a combination of natural and artificial illumination. The more 
advantageous the use that can be made of natural light in general, the 
better the quality of light will be and the less will be the need for 
artificial light. The light diffusion panels as described hereafter 
represent a simple and economical method for increasing the quality 
and efficiency of window lighting. 

Figure 1 shows the installation of light diffusion panels in an 
elementary classroom of the Morton School, West Lafayette, Indiana. 
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These panels were constructed by an industrial arts class and installed 
by the maintenance staff. The cost of materials for the panels totaled 
$43.80. 


Experimental results. The results which were obtained from the 
use of the diffusion panels as compared with unshaded windows and 
shades drawn to one-half, three-fourths, and full window length are 
shown in Figure 2. An examination of the comparative data on 
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Figure 2. Foot Candles of Light on Desk Tops in Room 211, Morton 
School, West Lafayette, Indiana, Which Is Equipped with Light Dif- 
fusion Panels (11:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m., November 7, 1949—Purdue 
Weather Bureau Overcast: Clear) 
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Figure 3. Diffusion Panel Wood Frame 


Made of 1” x 2” white pine; corners mitered and fastened by means of metal angle 
braces (both sides); center brace held in place with straight metal braces (both sides) ; 
glass fiber cloth tacked on snugly with edges secured by %” or %” half round white i 
pine. Length and width of panel determined by the size of room and extent of light area. | 


foot candles of light on desk tops shows clearly the superiority 
of the diffusion panels over ordinary window shades. The light is 
much more evenly distributed over the room, extreme intensities are 
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Figure 4. Method Used to Determine Width of Light Diffusion Panels 

A=the width of the room 

B=the height of the room 

C=the edge of the inside row of desks farthest away from the windows, or approximately 
three feet from the inside wall 

D=the standing eye level, or approximately five feet 

E=the light area or the height of the windows 

F=a point six feet from the floor, or approximately one foot above D 

G=the visual area or the amount that FE and F overlap 

H=the difference between E and G 

I=half of H r 

J=half of H 
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eliminated, and the quality of light is greatly improved. It is apparent 
that the diffusion panel is an effective and economical device for 
providing a satisfactory quantity and a superior quality of light from 
window sources. The use of supplementary artificial illumination would 
be necessary, of course, on dark days. 


Construction of diffusion panels, The construction of light diffusion 
panels is simple and inexpensive. The panel frames may be made of 
steel pipe, aluminum rod, or some other material that is light and 
strong enough to be used in the size necessary for the panel. Figure 
3 shows the construction of a panel made of wood, with glass fibre 
inserted in the frame. 

Figure 4 shows the method for determining the width of the dif- 
fusion panels. X is the upper panel and Y is the lower panel as 
viewed from the rear of the room. The panels are at a 45 degree 
angle with the windows; Z is the beginning focal point which is the 
edge of the inside desk row at eye level height. The exact width of 
the diffusion panels can be obtained by measuring the lines X and Y 
according to the dimensions shown in Figure 4. The panels are sus- 
pended from the ceiling with light window weight chains over pulleys 
to permit the opening and closing of the panel. 
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